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PREFACE 


CRITICAL reader of this book, if such there be, 
will perhaps look in vain for some things which 
he expected to find. Should he complain, I shall 
refer him to the title-page. I have not dealt with a 
multitude of controversial details, but with a small 
number of general principles. It would be a fairer 
criticism to say that I have introduced a number of 
details apparently picked up at random without sys- 
tematic selection. If that be urged, I shall plead that 
they have been brought in only where illustration 
seemed to be necessary. Controversial treatment of 
one topic was unavoidable, for I could not write about 
the government of the Church without mentioning the 
papacy, or mention it without speaking my mind, nor 
does it seem to me that I have spoken disrespectfuily 
of the apostolic see. My neglect of polemic in another 
direction may not please my Presbyterian friends, 
who are not few and are very dear ; if they seem to be 
treated as negligible, it is because of my conviction 
that they do not differ from me in principle nearly 
as much as may be commonly supposed. But, in- 
deed, in writing this book I have not been polemically 
minded, and if it be read at all, I earnestly beg that 
it may not be polemically interpreted. 
I have avoided loading the page with marginal 
notes. In particular, it has not seemed necessary, 
except on rare occasions, to give chapter and verse 
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for quotations from the New Testament. I have 
written for those who should be fairly familiar with 
the sacred text. If they sometimes have to hunt 
out a reference, they will perhaps have the advantage 
of finding more than they seek. At any rate there 
are concordances. 

It would be absurd to attempt a catalogue of 
authors to whom I have been indebted during fifty 
years of fairly constant reading in the subject which 
I here treat. But there are two whom I must take 
the liberty of naming: Dr. Gore, because now and 
always I owe him more than I can tell, perhaps more 
than I am aware of; and the Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, because he has quite recently 
helped me to clear up one matter much in debate. 


Tee 
August 9, 1928. 
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Authority in the Church 


CHAPTER I 
THE MEANING OF THE WORDS 


(1) AUTHORITY 


\ X JE speak of Authority in two distinct 

senses, which should not be confused, 
for confusion here is a cause of much mis- 
understanding. In the first place the word 
is used in the sense of the Latin auctoritas, 
from which it is derived. This Latin word 
stands for something that was of great im- 
portance in the character and history of the 
Roman people. Politically it signified an 
influence which was rather personal than 
official, rather moral than legal. It would 
not be used of the formal powers exercised 
by magistrates or by the commander of an 
army. A private citizen might have much 
more auctoritas than any of these ; he would 
have what we call a dominating personality, 
and his word would carry weight. Here, 
indeed, we touch the exact meaning of the 
term ; auctoritas is moral weightiness. It 
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was of vast importance in the conduct of 
the affairs of the Roman republic; some- 
thing hardly to be defined, certainly not to 
be measured except by its practical effect. 
It was built up by the public conduct of the 
man who had it, and might be lost if he 
presumed upon it too far, or in other ways 
fell into bad mistakes. It was most notice- 
able in relation to the Senate. The Roman 
Senate was not properly a legislature or a 
magistracy. It was merely a council of lead- 
ing citizens, who could advise and by their 
advice control the magistrates in the exer- 
cise of their functions. Such advice given, 
a senatus consultum, had almost the effect 
of a law, since it enabled things to be done 
safely for which the law made no provision. 
When the republican constitution broke 
down, and Augustus cautiously constructed 
out of the ruins a new system, auctoritas was 
the foundation upon which he chiefly built ; 
magistracies of great importance were con- 
ferred upon him, but what he most valued 
was the unofficial title Princeps, or Leading 
Citizen. Letters addressed by the Princeps 
to magistrates carried the same weight as 
advice given by the Senate, and out of them 
Wee eventually built up thesystem of Roman 

aw. 

In this way we pass to the other sense in 
which all modern languages. derived from 
Latin speak of Authority. It means Legal 
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Power. In this sense we understand Royal 
Authority, the authority of magistrates, and 
more generally Authority of Law. It will 
be important to keep this twofold meaning 
in mind as we discuss the place of Authority 
in the Christian Church. 

The distinction is admirably illustrated 
by the practice of the English Law Courts. 
Counsel arguing a case before a Judge con- 
stantly quote ‘ authorities’ to help him in 
forming his judgement. These are not laws, 
but weighty opinions about the interpreta- 
tion or application of the law, which he may 
put aside, refusing to be bound by them. 
Or again, counsel may quote an Act of Par- 
liament. This the Judge cannot put aside ; 
he is bound by it, though he may put his 
own interpretation upon it. The difference 
lies in the fact that the Act has legal author- 
ity in itself, which the other ‘ authorities ’ 
quoted have not. He may ignore them ; 
if he does so, his judgement will have full 
legal effect unless it is reversed on appeal by 
a superior court. But he ought not to 
ignore them, and for a good practical reason 
his judgement ought to conform to such of 
them as are specially weighty. The reason 
is that his judgement, if he ignore them, is 
likely to be reversed, and he ought not to 
put the parties to the trouble and expense 
of an appeal. So he is under a moral obli- 
gation to conform to a weighty opinion, as 
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he is under a legal obligation to conform to 
an Act of Parliament. The distinction be- 
tween moral authority and legal authority 
is quite clear. Both kinds of authority will 
be found in the Christian Church, and we 
must try not to confuse them. 


(2) THE CHURCH 


It is equally important to know exactly 
in what sense we are speaking of the Church, 
for this word also carries more than one 
meaning. I am not thinking of its second- 
ary sense as the designation of a building. 
So used, it means nothing but a place where 
the Church assembles, borrowing its name 
from those who use it. This secondary sense 
of the word is foreign to our subject. We 
shall not be in any way concerned with the 
consecration or tenure of a building so em- 
ployed, and we must firmly put aside the 
notion that the nature of the congregation 
meeting in it is determined by these circum- 
stances or would be affected by any change 
in them. This should be quite clear, and 
even obvious, to all who are well informed ; 
but it may be necessary to insist on it, 
because there is a tendency in England to 
attach undue importance to the possession 
of a place of worship replete with sacred 
traditions, and to suppose that a congrega- 
tion would lose its identity if forcibly or 
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voluntarily removed from such associations. 
The mistake is encouraged by some judge- 
ments of the law courts which purport to 
define the character of a Church by the terms 
of a trust-deed under which the tenure of its 
usual place of worship has been settled. 
What, then, is the Church ? We have at 
present to consider it only in relation to an 
Authority, in either sense of the word, which 
is exercised by the Church or within the 
Church, and this limitation will excludesome 
very important matters which would have 
to be treated in a general survey of its 
nature and constitution. These are not for- 
gotten or overlooked, but I pass them by for 
the present in order to concentrate attention 
upon what is immediately before us. The 
subject will not lack content and variety. 
It is best to approach it by the way of 
history. We are always professing our be- 
lief in One Church. But at the present day 
Christians are so scattered about the world 
that it is difficult to survey them as a whole; 
and worse, they are so divided, with divi- 
sions sometimes clear-cut but sometimes 
strangely confused, that it is almost im- 
possible to discern the one Church in which 
we believe. And yet, unless our belief is 
vain, it exists. Some will tell us that it 
exists in reality, but is invisible ; it is a com- 
pany of men who share a common life, but 
cannot even recognize each other. If that 
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is what we mean by the Church, it isidle to” 
speak of Authority in connection with it. 
To do this, we must find something recog- 
nizable. If we hark back to the beginning 
we shall find a Christian Church, scattered 
indeed, and divided in certain ways, but 
discernible as One. If clear traces of Au- 
thority are found in the Church of that time, 
we may be able to identify the same kind 
of Authority at work in the vastly changed 
circumstances of our day. That is what I 
propose to do. 


CHAPTER II 
ORIGINS 


HE earliest mention of the Christian 
Church now known will be found in 
the Epistles of St: Paul. The Epistle of 
James, in which the bare word occurs, may 
possibly be yet earlier, but its date cannot 
be determined, and it supplies little or noth- 
ing to our purpose. Here again we must 
examine the word itself. 

The Greek word ecclesia, which St. Paul 
used, had a double history before his time. 
It had been for many centuries the name of 
the public assembly of the citizens in a Greek 
city-state, in which sense it is used in Acts 
X1x. 39, but nowhere else in the books of the 
New Testament. About two hundred years 
before St. Paul’s day the word was borrowed 
for an entirely different use by the writers 
who gradually translated the whole of the 
Old Testament into the Greek language. 
They used it as a rendering of two Hebrew 
words which meant sometimes the assembly 
of the people of Israel in the wilderness, but 
more frequently the whole people, whether 
assembled or not. It reappears in this sense 
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when St. Stephen, making his defence before 
the Sanhedrim, speaks of ‘ the Church in the 
wilderness.’ Another Greek word, synagoge, 
was used alternatively in the same way, and 
in the course of time this came to be pre- 
ferred, so that in the books of the New 
Testament we hear much of the “ syna- 
gogue,’ as a group of Jews assembled for 
religious purposes of all kinds. It is, of 
course, equally familiar wherever Jews con- 
gregate at the present day. 

St. Paul preferred ecclesia. Itisa curious 
fact that synagoge does not once occur in his 
Epistles ; the more curious since the Chris- 
tians of Palestine seem to have used it, or 
the corresponding Aramaic word, exactly as 
he used ecclesta.1_ I speak of his preference, 
but I would not suggest that the choice was 
original or peculiar to him. The word ap- 
pears in his earliest Epistles as an ordinary 
current term. We have to see what it 
stands for and why it is used. 

Twice the Apostle confesses, in the Epistle 
to the Galatians and in the first to the 
Corinthians, ‘I persecuted the Church of 
God.’ His meaning is not in doubt. Those 
whom he persecuted were the disciples of 
Jesus Christ, both at Jerusalem and as far 
away as Damascus. Why are they called 
the Church of God ? 

The designation 1s adapted from the Greek 


t See below, p. 36, note 2. 
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rendering of the Old Testament to which 
I have referred,t and throws a flood of 
light on the convictions both of the writer 
and of those whom he was addressing. In 
the circumstances of the time it amounted 
to a defiant claim. The disciples of Jesus 
at Jerusalem, being all Jews and observant 
of the Law, would be considered by the 
rulers of the nation a pestilent sect of 
Nazarenes, as we find them called in the 
Acts of the Apostles; friendly Pharisees, 
on the other hand, might respect them as 
of a kindred spirit; but if they called 
themselves in biblical language the Church 
of God, they would give wider offence 
and could not expect toleration. It was 
equivalent to saying that they, and they 
alone, were God’s Chosen People ; all others 
of their race were fallen away, or perhaps 
cut off by a judgement of God. 

In point of fact that is precisely what we 
find St. Paul arguing in the Epistle to the 
Romans. There are two strands in the 
argument, which can be disentangled: the 
call of the Gentiles and the rejection of the 
Jews. For the moment we may neglect the 
former. Of the Jews, he says, there is left 


1 See, e.g., Deuteronomy xxiii. 1, and Micah ii. 5, 
where it is disguised for English readers as ‘the 
congregation of the Lord.’ In the latter place, if not 
in the former, it must stand for the whole of the 
Lord’s People. 
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only ‘a remnant according to the election of 
grace. That is to say, some few have been 
chosen by the mercy of God to carry on the 
traditions and to enjoy the privileges of the 
People of God. Of the rest he uses stern 
language: they have fallen, they have been 
cast away, they are as branches broken from 
a tree. He grieves over them, his brethren, 
his kinsmen after the flesh; with a noble 
outburst of natural affection he declares that 
he could wish himself accursed for their sake, 
if that would secure their restoration. He 
can hardly bring himself to believe that the 
bulk of the nation is finally separated from 
God. ‘Hath God cast away His people?’ he 
cries ; ‘God forbid!’ He cherishes the hope 
of reconciliation. Meanwhile he clings 
to the remnant, and calls to mind other 
periods of sifting in the records of the Old 
Testament, when a similar falling away oc- 
curred, but always there was a remnant that 
took root downward and bore fruit upward. 
The remnant to which he himself now be- 
longed was that Church of God which he 
once had persecuted. 

But not this only. At the time of his 
persecuting zeal the remnant alone was the 
whole Church of God. But since then had 
come the call and ingathering of the Gen- 
tiles. They were as branches newly grafted 
into the despoiled stock of Israel, borne by 
the roots and nourished by the sap. There 
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had been some difficulty about their admis- 
sion. It was not an entirely new departure, 
for proselytes from the Gentiles had always 
been received into the commonwealth of 
Israel, at times in large numbers under the 
Maccabaean priesthood. These were of two 
kinds: some were admitted to the full 
privileges of the Covenant, undertaking to 
observe the whole of the Mosaic Law; others 
undertook a partial observance and were 
admitted only to restricted privileges. There 
was naturally some thought of continuing 
this distinction in the Christian remnant, but 
St. Paul vehemently opposed it, insisting 
that the Mosaic Law was abrogated for all 
but those who like himself were pledged to 
it from birth, and that all Gentile converts 
should be at once received into the full 
communion of the Church, now renewed in 
the remnant. 

In particular he objected to the imposi- 
tion of the practice of circumcision. His 
Epistle to the Galatians is chiefly concerned 
with this dispute. He there argues rather 
dangerously that there has been a renewal 
of the Covenant even for those belonging to 
the old stock of Israel, and that all alike, 
Jews and Gentiles, must come into it on 
exactly the same footing. We may doubt 
whether this extreme statement of the 
case would be accepted by the other 
Apostles, and he did not press it when 
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he returned to the subject in the Epistle 
to the Romans. 

There was considerable resistance among 
the original Christians at Jerusalem. It can 
hardly be doubted that, apart from inherited 
prejudice, they considered the Mosaic Law a 
valuable safeguard against the loose morals 
of the Greek world, and feared the effect 
of relaxation. The wise and venerable 
James, presiding over them, effected a com- 
promise, which is rather obscurely recorded 
in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. The particulars need not detain 
us, but we may observe that in the matter 
of circumcision, upon which St. Paul for 
some reason not quite clear to us laid great 
stress, the decision went in his favour. In 
one of his later writings, the Epistle to the 
Philippians, he recurs to the subject in curi- 
ous terms. ‘ We are the circumcision,’ he 
says, ‘who worship by the Spirit of God, 
and glory in Christ Jesus, and have no con- 
fidence in the flesh.’ When ‘the circum- 
cision’ is spoken of in this way, it means 
the Chosen People, distinguished by the 
mark of that rite. St. Paul therefore says 
in effect, ‘We Christians, who have aban- 
doned the rite of circumcision, are never- 
theless what the rite indicated, the People, 
the Church of God.’ It is what he had 
written years before to the Galatians, ‘ If ye 
be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and 
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heirs according to the promise.’ It is in- 
teresting to observe how whole-heartedly 
the Christians of the following centuries 
adopted this position ; they lost interest in 
their former national heroes, and the patri- 
archs of the Old Testament became their 
Fathers. 

We see, then, what the Christian Church 
was at the beginning. Under changed con- 
ditions and a new covenant, it was a con- 
tinuation of the Chosen People, the Israel of 
God. Nor were the conditions entirely 
new. The centre of action remained at Jeru- 
salem. St. Paul, while firmly asserting the 
originality and independence of his own call 
to the apostolate, found it necessary to re- 
sort thither for consultation with those who 
had been Apostles before him. The way 
in which he wrote to the Galatians about 
emissaries from James, who made trouble 
at Antioch, indicates some measure of super- 
vision. The preaching or announcement of 
the Gospel followed the lines of the Jewish 
Dispersion. If we may take the Epistle of 
James to be an encyclical letter sent out 
from the Christian Church at Jerusalem, it 
is significantly addressed to ‘the twelve 
tribes which are scattered abroad.’ The 
special term Diaspora is found also in the 
address of the First Epistle of Peter. The 
fall of Jerusalem, with its all but utter des- 
truction by the army of Titus, was a shock 
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of an intensity which we can hardly under- 
stand. But the resident Christians had al- 
ready abandoned the city after the murder 
of James, and from the Roman colony after- 
wards established on the site men of Jewish 
birth were rigorously excluded. It ceased 
to count as a religious metropolis. Four or 
five years before the catastrophe, St. Paul 
had written to the Philippians ‘ our citizen- 
ship is in heaven,’ as in his old trouble with 
the Galatians he had acclaimed ‘ Jerusalem 
which is above,’ contrasting its freedom with 
the bondage of the Judean Jerusalem. A 
thought which had come to him in the heat 
of bitter controversy now took a form of 
lasting serenity ; the Church of God was no 
longer to have an earthly metropolis, and 
would be directly dependent on the heavenly 
seat where the Christ was enthroned. An 
effect of this way of thinking appears in the 
standing conception of Christianity as pere- 
grinatio, a pilgrimage ; but the word must be 
understood in its proper sense, not as a jour- 
ney toa goal but as sojourn in a foreign land. 

Without metaphor the entire Church be-— 
came what the Jewish Dispersion had always 
been. It is a People separate and distin- 
guishable, but living in the world without 
bounds of habitation, having exclusive pos- 
session of no territory but aiming at exten- 
sion to every corner of the earth ; in a word, 
catholic. 


CHARTER Lil 
CATHOLIC CONSENT 


| ae this Church, dispersed throughout the 
world, we are to look for some kind or 
kinds of Authority. It will be well to begin 
by practising a little detachment from exist- 
ing conditions. In all highly organized socie- 
ties it is natural to think first of those forms 
of legal authority which are visibly working 
with undeniable effect, but we have seen 
that moral authority is primary, and has in 
Pa eevient its, name.ito.the other ‘kind A 
little reflection will enable us to see further 
that a legal system, however efficient, can- 
not maintain itself, but rests on a basis of 
moral authority. All government depends 
on the general consent of the governed. 
In constitutions which are called, however 
inaccurately, democratic an attempt is made 
to organize that consent, and the need of 
moral authority is thus obscured ; but par- 
tisan differences almost always appear, and 
a general consent of all parties, except the 
most insignificant, to respect the working of 
the system is necessary for its efficiency. If 
this be wanting, political history will be a 
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series of explosions which may end in anar- 
chy. Many democratic constitutions have 
been wrecked in that way. 

At the other pole of political organization 
a successful attempt to seize power by sheer 
force is hardly possible except on similar 
conditions. When Cromwell imposed his 
will on the people of England a disciplined 
army was indeed his instrument, without 
which he could have done nothing, but his 
success depended far more on the general 
sense of the nation that some firm govern- 
ment was needed, and that none other was 
at the moment available. His tyranny, 
though resented, was better than the anar- 
chy which was an obvious fruit of civil war. 
The despotism established by Richelieu in 
France had the same foundation, though he 
did not command an equally efficient in- 
strument. Intermediate forms of govern- 
ment are subject to the same considerations. 
The highly efficient legislature and adminis- 
tration of England in the eighteenth century, 
which survived some violent shocks, stood 
firm on no other basis; the consent of the 
people legally expressed in parliament was 
a mere pretence, but a moral consent, if 
sometimes grudgingly accorded, was at all 
times effective. 

We may say, indeed, that all political 
government stands on the ground of such 
consent. Both Hobbes and Rousseau lacked 
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the historic sense when they postulated 
something in the nature of a formal contract 
as the starting point. The primitive state’ 
of anarchy, ugly or beautiful, which they 
supposed cannot be shown to have existed ; 
it can be almost proved impossible, unless 
perhaps in some remote period of man’s 
evolution, and it is difficult to imagine how 
anything resembling a social contract could 
emerge from it. They were acquainted— 
Hobbes especially, whose Leviathan was 
Cromwell—with a reconstitution of social 
order after a temporary collapse into anar- 
chy ; but in that anarchy a tradition of 
order survived, as it survived during the 
long confusion of the Dark Ages in Europe. 
But the two famous theories of Social 
Contract, however unhistorical, were alike 
based on a curiously detached knowledge 
of human nature, which enabled their 
authors to look beyond the superficial 
aspect of practical politics—always a com- 
promise—to fundamental verities. 

There is something in human nature which 
absolutely demands a measure of social 
order, without which human life is indeed 
impossible. There are also some deeply- 
rooted convictions about conduct, of fairly 
general extension, which will dictate in an 
elementary form the regulations of such 
an order. If we are theologically minded 
we shall probably say that these primary 
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demands and convictions were implanted 
in man by his Creator, to be worked upon 
painfully and patiently in the cultivation 
of his life. If otherwise minded, we may 
be content to say that they are usually 
found in all those living beings which can 
be recognized as men. The two ways of 
putting it probably come to much the same 
in the long run. 

I am coming by a roundabout course to 
the Church, which is the People of God. But 
I wish to emphasize the fact that, whatever 
else it may be, it is a People. As such it 
must have a social organization. The char- 
acter of that organization, and the kinds of 
legal authority which spring from it, we will 
consider later; at present I shall give my 
attention to the moral authority which must 
be at the back of the organization. There is 
no ground for supposing the Church to differ 
in this respect from other forms of human 
society. It should be possible to investigate 
the subject without any theological pre- 
possessions. I have no desire to claim such 
detachment, and shall content myself with 
observing that, if theologically minded, I 
must with St. Paul recognize all the Powers 
that be—Pharaoh or Nero, Constantine or 
Muley Hassan, the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land or the Executive of the United States, 
the President of the International Court at 
the Hague or a Magistrate in a Police Court 
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—as alike ordained of God. I cannot desire 
any other source of authority for an arch- 
bishop, and I shall therefore expect to find 
similarities as well as differences between 
Church and State. 

Let us, then, consider the Church as a 
People. Every human society, great or 
small, develops an ethos of its own, a habit 
of thought and action generally prevalent. 
In relation to individual conduct it supplies 
rules of common morality or ethics. In 
politics we callit Public Opinion, and acknow- 
ledge its controlling force. In the Church it 
has been called, with great propriety, Catho- 
lic Consent. The existence of such a habit 
of thought in the Church of the first age is 
undeniable. St. Paul appealed to it when 
he condemned something that was being 
done at Corinth on the ground that ‘ we 
have no such custom, neither the Churches 
of God.’ 

The formation of a common standard of 
this kind obviously depends on interchange 
of ideas, and it is a commonplace that the 
excellent communications of the Roman 
Empire made an important contribution to 
its rapid establishment. All who believe in 
the divine ordering of events recognize here a 
part of the praeparatio evangelica which they 
study in the whole history of the Chosen 
People. It is impressive as a mere fact to 
be reckoned with in any explanation of the 
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result. But a more immediate cause may 
be found in the system of epistolary com- 
munication, some relics of which are pre- 
served in the collection to which has been 
given the honorific title of the New Testa- 
ment. Itis not to be supposed that these 
were at once put on the same footing as the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament ; most are 
of an occasional character, dealing with cur- 
rent events ; with few exceptions they bear 
the marks of a regular system of corre- 
spondence, mere fragments of which survive. 

This method of intercommunication con- 
tinued as part of the regular equipment of 
the Church, and surviving fragments con- 
tinue to be our most important sources 
of information. We have the Epistle of 
St. Clement, written from Rome to the 
Church of Corinth towards the end of the 
first century. We have genuine Epistles of 
St. Ignatius of Antioch, addressed not many 
_ years later to the Church of Rome and to 
five Churches of Asia. In the middle of the 
third century a large collection of Epistles 
written or received by St. Cyprian of Car- 
thage, possibly prepared under his own 
direction, affords a light on the working of 
the Church during the ten years of his 
episcopate. The regular series of the Epis- 
tles of the Roman Pontiffs which have come 
down to us begin a hundred and thirty 
years later. The historian Eusebius early 
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in the fourth century incorporated into his 
narrative a good number gathered from 
various sources. In addition to the genuine 
Epistles which survive there are many 
spurious examples which serve to illustrate 
the common form on which they were 
modelled. 

Another kind of interchange came into 
importance with the growth of a specifically 
Christian literature. It is obvious that in the 
civilized countries of our day public opinion 
is formed in great measure by a wide circula- 
tion of printed matter. Newspapers, how- 
ever rapidly read and forgotten, make a 
lasting impression. There have been times 
when pamphlets with a narrower range were 
even more potent. What we are apt to for- 
get 1s that books had a considerable circula- 
tion even before the invention of printing, 
and in the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era most books had the dimensions of a 
pamphlet, even if they were in series as great 
as St. Augustine’s work on the City of God. 
From southern Gaul through Rome to the 
Euphrates and the Nile, the Greek language 
was currently read and to a considerable 
extent spoken. Here there came into exis- 
tence a copious literature in which the 
general sense of the Church found adequate 
expression. To the East there was from 
the first an Aramaic fringe; to the West 
a Latin fringe was formed in the third cen- 
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tury by the genius of Tertullian, himself 
bilingual, and it soon became important ; 
but Greek remained the common language 
of Christian thought and expression. The 
Church of Rome did not become Latin until 
much later. It is not to be denied that a 
certain tinge of Hellenism was thus im- 
ported into the expression of the general 
sense of the Church, to some extent detract- 
ing from its catholicity ; but this Hellenism 
was too widespread to have a national or 
racialnarrowness. The witness of the East- 
ern fringe, however, must be given its 
proper weight, and the later development 
of the Latin mind in the Western Church 
became of firstrate importance. There was 
a fairly active interaction between these 
sections of the Church until the deplorable 
schism of the eleventh century, nor even 
then did it entirely cease. 

A new method of catholic intercourse 
began in the fourth century with the gather- 
ing of Ecumenical Councils. Assemblies of 
bishops, including some of great importance, 
had previously been held, but they were 
local or sectional; from the gathering of 
Apostles and others with James at Jerusa- 
lem to the meeting of the Council of Nicaea 
in the year 325 there had been nothing of 
the kind which could be reckoned in any 
sense representative of the whole Church. 

The authority of these great Councils needs 
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careful definition. It was Authority of the 
particular kind which we are now consider- 
ing, not legal or administrative but essen- 
tially moral. The work of the Council was 
to ascertain the general sense of the Catholic 
Church, and its finding was not definitive 
until it was found to be generally accepted 
by the Church at large. The resolutions 
of some very great Councils—that of Ari- 
minum for example—were nullified by fail- 
ure to secure such assent. The dogmatic 
definition of Nicaea, though well received 
at first, became a subject of bitter contro- 
versy for more than fifty years, and was not 
finally established until the much smaller 
Council of Constantinople in the year 381 
was able to register a general acceptance. 
Condemnations of individuals in something 
like judicial form, involving the deposition 
of a bishop, were often pronounced by these 
Councils, but they were not effective, even 
when supported by the Imperial govern- 
ment, without corresponding action taken by 
the particular Church concerned. General 
Councils, in short, are merely instruments 
for ascertaining and registering Catholic 
Consent. 

The working of this kind of authority can 
best be illustrated by the formation of the 
Canon of Scripture. It can have had no 
other origin. The Jewish canon of the Old 
Testament, if anything so explicit existed, 
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was not taken over by the Christian Church, 
for the great collection which we know as 
the Septuagint is much larger in content, 
and this is the Christian Canon. St. Jerome 
was innovating, in the pride of his newly 
acquired knowledge of Hebrew, when he 
tried to establish the superior sanctity of 
the books included in the Jewish Canon, 
and little attention was paid to his distinc- 
tion until Calvinist theologians of the six- 
teenth century, in a similar pride of eru- 
dition, revived it with exaggeration. But 
the general consent of the Church worked 
by exclusion as well as by inclusion, certain 
books quoted as Scripture by apostolic wri- 
ters being denied a place in the collection 
consecrated by usage. Nor can any other 
origin be found for the Canon of the New 
Testament. It rests on the authority of 
Catholic Consent. 

The classic utterance of this truth comes 
from St. Augustine. A Manichaean oppo- 
nent would ply him with citations from the 
Gospels. He brushes them aside: ‘ I should 
not believe the Gospel, did not the authority 
of the Catholic Church move me thereto.’ 
The point of the rhetorical outburst is that 
the same authority forbade him to believe 
the Manichaean teaching, and he could not 
play fast and loose with it. 

This was not a mere forensic retort, 
though it had something of that character. 
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It was a blunt statement of the real impulse 
to believe. He could expand it into particu- 
lars, and foremost among these he set con- 
sensio populorum atque gentium, the broad 
agreement of many diversities of men in the 
Catholic Church, constraining him to abide 
therein.t That agreement was the witness 
of the Church, and the witness of the Church 
convincedhim. Thereisno ground for doubt- 
ing his sincerity. He was writing in a less in- 
trospective mood than when some years later 
he elaborated his Confessions, and would 
be keenly aware of those external influences 
which were necessarily prior to the interior 
convictions there described. Indeed they 
had been pressing upon him from his boy- 
hood, and it was with an easily understood 
reaction that he turned away from them to 
the vision of a narrow illumination for the 
elect few presented by Manichaeism. That 
which he with his psychological acuteness 
recognized as having influenced him, the 
common sense of the Catholic Church, in- 
fluenced also the multitude of believers who 


1 Contra Ep. Fund. 4. Multa sunt quae in eius 
gremio me iustissime teneant. Tenet consensio popu- 
lorum atque gentium. . . . Ego vero non crederem 
Evangelio nisi me commoveret Catholicae Ecclesiae 
auctoritas. . . . Quocirca si mihi rationem reddi- 
turus es, dimitte Evangelium. Si ad Evangelium te 
tenes, ego me ad eos teneam quibus praecipientibus 
Evangelio credidi; et his iubentibus tibi omnino non 
credam. 
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had no capacity for such reflection. The 
writings contained in the New Testament 
Canon were accepted as irrefragable pre- 
cisely because they were generally accepted. 

The selection of them was not a conscious 
work of scholars. That there were critics 
before Jerome we cannot doubt; some 
traces of their work can be discerned. But 
they were not the makers of the Canon. 
The principles on which the selection was 
made cannot be certainly ascertained. It is 
clear that apostolic authorship was not the 
only criterion, for the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was admitted without any agreed attribu- 
tion, and the epistle commonly attributed 
to Barnabas was excluded. Orthodoxy was 
unquestionably a consideration, for it is 
known that the reception of the Apocalypse 
of John was in suspense for a time because 
it seemed to support the Millenarian heresy. 
That dispute is sufficient evidence to show 
that the common sense of the Church was 
thought competent to pass judgement on the 
teaching of books admissible to the Canon. 
The common sense obviously existed before 
any of the writings in question were penned, 
and therefore it could not be governed by 
them ; if after their admission they con- 
trolled it for the future, that was because 
they formed a record of what it had already 
resolved. The authority of Scripture rests 
on the anterior authority of the Church. 
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A supposed antithesis of Scripture and 
Tradition is thus seen to be misleading, for 
Scripture is a recorded tradition. Its ac- 
knowledged superiority to any other kind of 
tradition is due partly to its antiquity, 
partly to the evaluation of the writers. The 
ground of antiquity is precarious, for the 
apostolic writings themselves show that evil 
traditions were contemporary with the best, 
and the faithful had to be warned against 
them ; the evaluation of the writers cannot 
be uniform. The only sure ground is a con- 
fident trust that the common sense of the 
Church has eliminated unworthy traditions 
and is warrant for the value of the writers. 

That any contradiction of this recorded 
tradition must be put outside the scope of 
Christian doctrine seems obvious, but to 
rule out in the same way all additional 
matter would be to falsify history, for there 
has been at least a varied interpretation of 
the content. Faced with a self-denying 
ordinance of the Church of England to the 
effect that, as it ought not to decree any- 
thing contrary to Scripture, ‘ so besides the 
same ought it not to enforce anything to be 
believed for necessity of salvation,’ Thorn- 
dike tried to justify this by an application 
or ithe ‘canon. of Vincent of: Lerin) He 
argued that since the Catholic Faith is what 
has always been believed, and the canonical 
Scriptures are the only evidence of what was 
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believed in the first age of the Church, no- 
thing can belong to the Catholic Faith unless 
it be deducible from the teaching of those 
Scriptures. This limitation of the evidence 
does not now seem quite as certain as it may 
have seemed in the seventeenth century, even 
if archaeological exploration has not already 
put it out of court. But the self-denying 
ordinance may nevertheless be an excellent 
rule for any particular Church. 

I have here been carried beyond my 
immediate subject, which is the authority 
of the whole Church finding expression in 
Catholic Consent. This authority is repre- 
sented by the moral weight that is naturally 
and inevitably ascribed to the common 
judgement of any human society. The 
Christian Church is a recognizable human 
society in spite of its wide diffusion, in spite 
also of the serious divisions which mar its 
apparent unity. Christians are known as 
Christians, and a very discordant Christen- 
dom becomes visibly one when confronted 
with that which is definitely not Christian. 
Intercommunication is easier than it was 
even for the apostolic Church within the 
confines of the Roman Empire ; difficulties 
connected with language and national feel- 
ing are not much greater than those which 
confronted the Church of the fifth century. 
If general consent could be ascertained then 
it can be ascertained now, not easily or in 
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haste, but with patience and kindly judge- 
ment. Such general consent of Christians 
carries far more weight than any local or 
sectarian teaching. It is still the most 
powerful motive of faith ; it is to-day, as 
in the days of St. Augustine, the common 
testimony of so many nations and races of 
men that induces belief in the Gospel. 
When this first ground of confidence has 
been laid out we can look further and find 
another sort of authority. If we begin by 
making the authority of the Church rest on 
promises and assurances recorded in the 
Gospel, there is no escape from a vicious 
circle of argument ; for the written Gospel 
rests on the witness of the Church to which 
it bears witness. But when we have estab- 
lished the authority of the Church upon 
ineluctable facts of human nature, we are 
sent by that authority to find in the Gospel 
some further indication of its true charac- 
ter) We find there’ that it is not only 
ordained by God the Creator as everything 
in the natural order is ordained, but also 
established by an express promise and an 
express charge received from God incarnate 
in Jesus Christ. That may seem to be no 
more than a bald statement of what some 
men of a new religion believed, truly or 
falsely, nineteen hundred years ago. But 
when we have been moved by the authority 
of the Church to believe the Gospel, and 
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have responded to the motive, the statement 
acquires a practical importance. It becomes 
for a believer no trivial detail of a sacred 
narrative which may or may not be accu- 
rately reported, but a fundamental state- 
ment as of fact, with which his belief must 
stand or fall. Accepting it as true, we 
recognize Catholic Consent as made authori- 
tative, not only by the ordinary working 
of human nature, but also by a special 
operation of God. Thenceforward there is a 
detailed theology of the Church, which tends 
to divert attention from fundamental truths 
to the practical working of institutions, and 
that diversion is salutary. It is good for 
fundamental truths to be taken for granted. 
But on the other hand it is also good, 
occasionally at least, to look back to the 
rock whence we were hewn, and to the hole 
of the pit whence we were digged. That 
has been my object in writing this book. 
Mention of theology brings forward some- 
thing at which I must glance before closing 
the present chapter. Theology is a science 
like any other science, and a theologian is 
presumably an expert in one or more of its 
departments. If he is not that, he is no 
theologian. A priest is no more a theologian 
than a surgeon is a physiologist, though a 
priest ought to know something of theology 
and a surgeon ought to have a fairly good 
acquaintance with physiology. A theologian 
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is an expert, and the opinion of an expert 
carries weight with all but the foolishly 
self-confident. The opinion of a known ex- 
pert in any science is an authority respected 
in the law courts, though not on the same 
level as that of a legal expert cited in ordinary 
practice. In the administration of the Church 
it was once customary to submit questions 
to the faculty of theology in a great uni- 
versity, and the answers carried a weight 
of authority which was often decisive. A 
general agreement of wider range among 
theologians will be still weightier, and such 
agreement has sometimes been powerful in 
moulding the formal definitions of Christian 
doctrine or practice. But this consensus 
theologorum must not be confused with 
Catholic Consent. Its authority is the au- 
thority of scientific experts, and not the 
authority of the living Church of Christ. 


CHAPTER IV 
ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY 


\VJE have been considering the moral 
Authority possessed and exerted by 
the whole Christian Church. We have seen 
that such authority is the common endow- 
ment of every human society, and so of that 
society which is called the Church of God, 
and further we have found that in the 
Church it is fortified and enriched by special 
gifts of the Creator. ‘The Spirit of the 
Lord hath filled the inhabited earth,’ says 
the Wisdom of the Old Testament, and the 
New Testament began with this latest con- 
viction of the Old; but beside this general 
diffusion of the life of God was observed a 
special infusion of the same spiritual life 
into those inhabitants of the earth who were 
knit together in the Fellowship of Christ. 
In some degree they were individually par- 
takers of that life ; its fullness they shared 
in their social contact with one another. 
The contact was so intimate that the result 
could be described as a living body, the 
Body of Christ. 
The Church is an organism, and an organ- 
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ism needs its proper organization. The living 
body to which the Church is likened builds 
up its own organization, beginning from a 
single cell; it builds according to a plan 
imposed upon it by the natural order of 
generation and growth; monstrosities are 
not impossible, but they are rare exceptions. 
Has the Body of Christ in a similar way 
grown to its full stature? So it has been 
thought. The hundred and twenty disciples 
of the Day of Pentecost have been taken 
for the original cell, from which the whole 
organization of the Catholic Church has 
grown, with more or less faithful observance 
of the Divine Will, under the control of the 
Divine Spirit. 

The original Independents of England 
and Massachusetts were more radical ; 
Christian believers were regarded as unre- 
lated atoms, collected by the wind of the 
Spirit, blowing where it listeth, into groups 
which forthwith coalesce into a ‘ Gathered 
Church,’ and organize themselves. An 
almost infinite variety of Churches might 
be expected to ensue, as diverse from one 
another as the tribes and states of human 
history. But from Barrow onward the 
Independents arbitrarily insisted that only 
one form of organization was lawful or 
possible, which form was adequately de- 
scribed in the Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament. It followed that the historical 
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development of Christianity had been en- 
tirely untrue to type, and the only genuine 
Christian Churches were those arranged on 
Barrow’s model. Every such Church was 
completely and finally organized, claiming 
and often exercising supreme control over 
its members. 

An even more radical reconstruction was 
attempted twenty years ago by the distin- 
guished jurist Rudolf Sohm.t A careful 
student of Canon Law, he became con- 
vinced that this was entirely foreign to the 
Christian religion, though fastened upon 
it externally by a sort of hard necessity. 
The true Christian religion is a tradition of 
doctrine and worship, resident in those per- 
sons, undistinguished by visible character- 
istics though recognizable by spiritual evi- 
dences, who receive and hold fast the word 
of Christ. These persons could not avoid 
being drawn together in assemblies for the 
twofold purpose of instruction and worship. 
Some elementary obligations of order were 
inevitably required in these assemblies ; 
rules of procedure and behaviour were thus 
imposed, apart from the spiritual obligations 
of religion. Regular attendants at the as- 
semblies could not easily be distinguished 
from the true members of the Church, and 
the two functions became confused. Con- 
sequently the assembly, with its code of 

1 Wesen und Ursprung des Katholizismus, 1909. 
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regulations, usurped the place and name of 
the Church, and the code of regulations 
acquired a fictitious value as appertaining 
to religion. From these beginnings sprang 
the whole system of Catholicism, which is 
really a legal institution masquerading as 
religion, a development inevitable but sad. 

The most remarkable effect of Sohm’s 
essay was a reply drawn from Harnack, who 
had recently published an attempt to ascer- 
tain the essence of Christianity. He was 
here in close agreement with Sohm, but could 
not put up with his treatment of history. 
Examining Sohm’s contention that the 
Church was at first an unorganized multi- 
tude of believers, he was drawn by antagon- 
ism into exaggeration. “ Probably never in 
the history of religion,’ he wrote, ‘has a 
new society appeared with a more abundant 
and elaborate equipment. The formation of 
a legal code also, which began at once, 
exhibits even in its earliest stages the most 
complicated structure.’* One would expect 
to find the truth somewhere between these 
two extremes, and the expectation is not 
disappointed. 

It would be nearer the mark, however, to 
say that there was no ‘new society.’ We 


1 Entstehung und Entwickelung der Kirchenverfass- 
ung und des Kirchenrechts in den zwei ersten Jahrhun- 
derten, 1910. English translation, by F. L. Pogson, 
p. 20. 
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have seen that from the first the Church 
was regarded as a continuation of the com- 
monwealth of Israel, the faithful Remnant 
of the people of God. At the beginning 
there seems to have been no attempt even 
at reorganization. The work both of John 
the Baptist and of Jesus was a revival of 
prophecy, which had an established posi- 
tion, though long suspended, in the national 
tradition. The rejection and judicial mur- 
der of a prophet was not without precedent, 
and much seems to have been made of the 
precedents. The Apostles evidently suc- 
ceeded to this function, and it is significant 
that some of those who intimately shared 
their work were expressly called Prophets. 
Apostles and Prophets are mentioned to- 
gether by St. Paul in more than one passage 
of his epistles, as if the titles were all but 
identical. This would be appropriate if the 
old national constitution were to continue. 
And so it appeared to be. The disciples of 
Jesus were known both at Jerusalem and 
in the Dispersion as a ‘ sect of Nazarenes ’ 
within the Jewish system.! They might have 
been expected to form synagogues of their 
own, but perhaps that would not be allowed, 
and they apparently preferred to permeate 
the existing synagogues.2 They certainly 


t Acts xxiv. 5} XXViil. 22. 
2 It should be observed, however, that the Aramaic 
Christians of Palestine have always used the word 
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continued to take part in the ceremonies of 
the Temple, and we find St. Paul doing so 
on the occasion of his last visit to Jerusalem. 

One important change, however, was fore- 
shadowed in the first preaching of the Gos- 
pel. It was associated with the hopes of a 
Messianic kingdom current among the Jews. 
The content of the hope was vague and 
varied, consonant with widely differing ex- 
pectations; but a constant element was 
belief in the indestructible character of the 
Royal House of David, assured by prophetic 
promise. Jesus Himself had to discourage 
demonstrations of the hope, because they 
were usually inconsistent with the true 
character of the kingdom of God, but after 
His resurrection the Apostles boldly pro- 
claimed Him the Lord Christ, the Anointed, 
the expected King. To this phase of the 
Gospel belongs the emphasis laid on the fact, 
which seems to have been sufficiently well 
known to be urged with open confidence, 
that he was ‘born of the seed of David 
according to the flesh. This was not a 
mere ebullition of Galilean or Judean feeling ; 
St. Paul put it in the first sentence of the 
most universal of his writings, the Epistle 
to the Romans. 

The proclamation of the Davidic king- 
knishta, which is synagogue, of their own congrega- 


tions. See a note by Professor Burkitt in my book, 
The One Body and the One Spirit, p. 230. 
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dom could not fail to be received as a threat 
by the priests of the Temple at Jerusalem. 
During the most obscure period of Jewish 
history they had by some means secured for 
their chief what we should now call the tem- 
poral headship of the nation; the Macca- 
bean high priests had even assumed the 
style of king, in close alliance with the grow- 
ing power of Rome. The succession of 
Herod was arbitrarily imposed by Mark 
Antony, exercising that power, but after 
an interval of fifty years Augustus reverted 
to the former policy of Rome, removed his 
son Archelaus, and restored to the high priest 
not indeed territorial dominion but the au- 
thority of Ethnarch over all the Jewish peo- 
ple throughout the Empire. St. Paul could 
appeal to Caesar as a Roman citizen, but did 
not asa Jew repudiate that authority. But 
the proclamation in principle of the Davidic 
kingdom was inevitably a challenge. 

The position was difficult for Christians. 
They nursed for a time the hope of a speedy 
reappearance of the Christ on earth, with 
what sort of expectation it is hard to say. 
It would at any rate have been a cataclysm. 
In the meantime they could make only 
provisional arrangements. ‘ The Tabernacle 
of David,’ as James said at Jerusalem, was 
being rebuilt. The time was soon to come 
when St. Paul would hint at a new depar- 
ture by a reference to ‘ Jerusalem which is 
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above, and some years later to ‘our com- 
monwealth in heaven.’ The destruction of 
‘Jerusalem that now is’ by the Roman 
armies was probably the signal for a definite 
change of outlook, but we have so little 
evidence of the immediate effect of that 
catastrophe that we are left very much to 
conjecture. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
seems to have some bearing on it, and there 
are echoes of it in the Apocalypse of John. 
What may be stated as certain is that the 
organization of the Christian Church was 
previously provisional, and shortly after- 
wards emerges into the light of history as 
permanently settled. 

Of the provisional arrangements we know 
not much, but enough. To suppose that what 
we know of them provides an exact pattern 
to be copied everywhere and for all time was 
a delusion fostered by Calvin and fervently 
embraced by most English Puritans. The 
casual references to administration found 
in St. Paul’s Epistles, perfectly intelligible 
to his readers but obscure to us, were inter- 
preted in the light of an assumption that the 
methods of the synagogue were closely fol- 
lowed, and the methods of the synagogue 
were sought in rabbinical writings of much 
later date. This perverse procedure was 
not confined to militant Calvinists. Almost 
all the great scholars of the seventeenth 


mActSxVv 616°) Gal. ive 263. Phil 11420; 
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century, in England and elsewhere, played 
with it. Thorndike, who sympathized at 
some points with the Puritans but was 
radically opposed to them, used it for the 
purpose of ascertaining a primitive order to 
which subsequent developments should al- 
ways conform in principle, though without 
exact imitation. He also had to read into 
the evidence more than it contains. 

The supposition that the methods of the 
synagogue were followed is reasonable. What 
other method should men of Jewish birth 
and breeding have preferred? In one re- 
spect a close imitation can be discerned. I 
have said that the formal erection of a 
Christian synagogue would probably not 
be allowed; but something of the same 
kind was informally done. I would not 
lean heavily on the account of the com- 
munity or fellowship given in the earlier 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, for it 
is not contemporary. The superscriptions 
of St. Paul’s Epistles are the earliest evi- 
dence. As the word synagoge, which stood 
in the Old Testament for the whole people 
of Israel, came to be used of any locally 
organized group, so the word ecclesia suffered 
the same declension. There was a group of 
Christians at Thessalonica, and it was called 
“the Church of the Thessalonians.’ The 
parallel should dispose of the conjecture that 
in the latter case the process was reversed, 
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the local communities being first formed 
and named, and subsequently conveying 
their title to a kind of federation into which 
they were gathered. 

An incident narrated by St. Luke in the 
eighteenth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles throws some light on the for- 
mation of such a community. St. Paul 
began his work at Corinth, as usual, in the 
synagogue of the Jews there resident. For 
a time he was successful, but opposition was 
stirred up as elsewhere, and he then trans- 
ferred his operations to the house of a man 
who seems to have been a Proselyte of the 
Gate,where he gathered a considerable num- 
ber of disciples. Some months later the 
authorities of the synagogue delated him 
to the Proconsul of Achaia on the charge of 
‘persuading men to worship God contrary 
to the law.’ What law? The law which 
Gallio had to administer was the law of the 
Roman Empire, and there is no ground for 
thinking that anything done by Christians 
in their assemblies was at that time for- 
bidden. But the Jewish synagogue had a 
legal standing and special privileges, which 
might be infringed by the establishment of 
a rival. Was St. Paul accused of this? If 
so, Gallio refused, perhaps without just 
cause, to discriminate between one syna- 
gogue and another. 

The gradual estrangement of the Church 
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from the Synagogue, as we may now con- 
trast them, was doubtless accentuated by 
the free admission of Gentile converts on 
equal terms with those of Jewish birth, but 
there does not seem to be ground for sup- 
posing much infusion of Gentile ideas or 
practices. The number of Jews included 
would for some years be large enough to 
repel any such invasion. Greek words of 
common religious use were certainly bor- 
rowed, and some also which had passed 
from philosophic speculation into the popu- 
lar speech, but for the most part with a 
new significance ;! St. Paul’s affection for 
the word mystery does not support the once 
attractive but now generally discarded 
theory which derived the Christian Sacra- 
ments, in part at least, from hellenized 
Mysteries. However much the Church de- 
parted from Judaism, it carried over much 
from its original surroundings, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that Christian con- 
gregations were closely modelled on the or- 
ganization of the synagogue. The suppo- 
sition is supported by the little that is 
actually known of them. This, however, 
must be reserved for another chapter. I 


t eg. the Stoic radvyyeveria in Matthew xix. 28. 
I do not mean to say that the popular Stoicism, with 
its doctrine of the resolution of the world into fire and 
subsequent recreation, had no part in shaping the 
Christian teaching about the Last Things. 
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am at present concerned with the organiza- 
tion of the Church as a whole. 

What is most striking here is the complete 
dominance of the Apostles. They were 
prophets, and more than prophets. The 
prophets of the Old Testament were not 
administrators. Moses and Samuel, the 
prototypes, have indeed that character, but 
in no strict sense had they any successors. 
John the Baptist seems to have attempted 
nothing of the kind, and in the four Gospels 
Jesus is represented as studiously avoiding 
it. So far, Sohm’s conception of original 
Christianity is justified. But immediately 
afterwards the Apostles appear as active ad- 
ministrators. Ido not think that we should 
look for precise history in the opening chap- 
ters of the Acts of the Apostles. The friend 
of St. Paul who wrote them was a careful 
historian where history was his work, and 
in two years or more at Jerusalem and 
Caesarea he had good opportunities for 
gathering information about things that 
happened thirty years earlier; but he was 
also a good artist, and here he seems to be 
condensing his knowledge into a dramatic 
sketch. The truth of it is established his- 
torically by the practice and the language 
of St. Paul. 

St. Paul strikes in his Epistles a note of 
administrative authority. I must recall 
the distinction of the two kinds of authority. 
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As Prophet, he had and exerted the first 
kind. His words carried weight, nor did 
he hesitate to set himself forward as an 
example to be followed. As Apostle, he 
had and exerted the second kind. He com- 
manded. Like all good commanders he did 
not disdain exhortation, or even entreaty, 
but the word of command was always ready 
when wanted., And he commanded as he 
entreated, definitely in the Name of Christ. 
There was a kingdom, whereof he was a 
minister. He could make affirmation of the 
appointment : ‘ God set some in the Church, 
first Apostles, secondly Prophets,’ and others 
in descending order, each with his own 
function. These Apostles and Prophets 
are elsewhere said to be the foundation upon 
which the Church is built. He is bold in 
the mixture of metaphors, and elsewhere 
again makes Jesus Christ the only founda- 
tion. He has no precisely formulated 
theory of the Church or of the Ministry, for 
indeed the Church is like a temple that is 
still being built, a body that is growing to 
its full stature. But there is a plan; the 
lines are indicated. The apostolate is a 
continuing function ; Paul himself and Bar- 
nabas had been added to the original group. 
James of Jerusalem was not one of the 
Twelve, but St. Paul ranks him with them ; 
he went up to Jerusalem in early days to 
™ TIpagus, Rom. xii. 4-8. 
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consult Peter, ‘but other of the Apostles saw 
I none,’ he says, ‘save James the Lord’s 
brother.’ So the apostolate was a growing 
institution. It was not a buried foundation 
upon which the House of God was to be 
reared ; it was a living foundation expand- 
ing with the expansion of the building. 

Metaphor apart, the Apostles were the 
rulers of the Church. How and when 
appointed ? I observe that they were ‘ set 
in the Church.’ So the Church was prior 
to them, and here again the metaphor of 
the foundation is at fault. The Church was 
prior to them because it was indeed the 
People of God continuing out of the Old 
Testament under new conditions. They are 
found in charge on the Day of Pentecost ; 
how did that come to pass ? 

I acknowledge the difficulty of using 
the Gospels as first-rate historical docu- 
ments. Wecannot altogether discern what 
in them is contemporary, what traditional. 
I am content to read them in this matter 
as canonical, representing the conscious wit- 
ness of the Church to its own origins. Jesus 
is shown, I have said, as avoiding any as- 
sumption of rule—we may rather say, as 
resisting attempts to force it upon Him— 
but He confers it upon His chosen representa- 
tives. ‘I appoint unto you a kingdom,’ 
He says to the Twelve—the authority of 
kingship, we may prefer to render it— 
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“even as My Father appointed unto Me. 
. . . And ye shall sit on thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel.’ This in Luke. 
In Matthew is something even more explicit. 
He says to Peter, ‘I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.’ 

The kingdom of heaven is in Matthew 
the regular denomination of the Messianic 
dispensation. The gift of the keys is the 
investiture of the steward or chief minister ; 
the phrase recalls the twenty-second chapter 
of Isaiah, where Eliakim is substituted for 
Shebna, ‘ The key of the House of David 
will I lay upon his shoulder.’ Binding and 
loosing are regular terms of legislative and 
judicial authority; the exercise of this 
power ‘in heaven’ does not belong imme- 
diately to my subject, but the exercise of it 
on earth can mean nothing else but legisla- 
tive and judicial authority in the Christian 
Church, the People of God. The interpreta- 
tion is irrespective of the use of the word 
ecclesia here: ‘ Upon this rock I will build 
My Church.’ I cannot agree with Hort in 
attaching importance to the appearance of 
the word in this passage. ‘ The application 
of the term ecclesza is much easier to under- 
stand,’ he says, ‘if it was founded on an 
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impressive saying of our Lord.’ But the 
language used on this occasion is not likely 
to have been Greek. Whatever word was 
used would naturally be rendered as ecclesia 
when the Gospel was written in Greek. It 
is the general sense of the whole passage 
that counts for value. The sense is that 
Peter is promised the charge of chief minis- 
ter in the Messianic kingdom soon to be 
organized on earth. 

The same reasoning applies to the other 
passage of Matthew where the Church is 
mentioned. ‘If thy brother sin against 
thee, go, show him his fault between him 
and thee alone: if he hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother. But if he hear thee 
not, take with thee one or two more, that 
at the mouth of two witnesses or three 
every word may be established. And if he 
refuse to hear them, tell it to the Church: 
and if he refuse to hear the Church also, let 
him be unto thee as the Gentile and the 
publican. Verily I say unto you, What 
things soever ye shall bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven: and what things so- 
ever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven.’ 

Judicial action is here evidently intended. 
The wrong-doer is to be delated to a tribunal. 
There is some difficulty of application be- 
cause the procedure is apparently spoken 

1 The Christian Ecclesia, p. 9. 
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of not as future but as present, for which 
reason it has been suggested that the ori- 
ginal instruction referred to the existing 
synagogue. But it would hardly be incor- 
porated into the Gospel in that sense. 
Standing there, it is good evidence that 
something modelled on the synagogue was 
included in the early organization of the 
Church. The concluding words, repeating 
in plural form what was said in the singular 
to Peter, are not bound to be read as if 
uttered on the same occasion as the rest. 
Matthew's habit of grouping his materials 
according to subject, is sufficient to account 
for the juxtaposition. The words imply a 
general conveyance of governing powers to 
the Church ; and to judge from similar utter- 
ances elsewhere we may take them as ad- 
dressed to the Twelve. 

What we now have before us is St. Paul’s 
apostolic practice, illustrated by certain 
records of the committal of powers to the 
Twelve, by Luke’s summary account of their 
action at or after Pentecost, and by suffici- 
ent evidence of the extension of their com- 
mission to newly created Apostles. Nothing 
more is left of Harnack’s ‘abundant and 
elaborate equipment.’ It is sufficient, for 
the commission inevitably includes the 
power of ordering and controlling develop- 
ments. By the plenitude of their authority 
the Apostles could both add to their number 
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and delegate some of their powers to others. 
They could thus create a whole hierarchy 
of office, and we can see the beginnings of 
that creation in St. Paul’s own writings. 
They could also begin, as Harnack says, 
the formation of a legal code, but it is again 
exaggeration to say that this ‘ exhibits even 
in its earliest stages the most complicated 
structure.’ Structure, indeed, hardly ap- 
pears at all until much later. There is con- 
sciousness of power, there are provisional 
arrangements, isolated rulings, and tempor- 
ary commissions. Behind these we can dimly 
see the growth of dominating custom. More 
we cannot discern. 

Harnack gets closer to the facts when he 
says elsewhere, ‘In the Twelve with their 
authority there already exists something of 
a Messianic ecclesiastical law, which does 
not lose its legal character by the fact that 
it rests on a charisma, for the opposition 
which Sohm sets up throughout between 
charisma and law is untenable both in it- 
self and according to the evidence of the 
sources. ! I could wish to reserve the 
word ‘law’ for the enactments of civil 
authorities, and to speak here of a ‘ rule’ 
(canon) according to the distinction made 
by the Church though never closely ob- 
served ; but that is a refinement on which 
it is impossible to insist. It is difficult to 

1 1b1d., Pp. 230. 
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mark in English the still more important 
distinction of /Jex and ius. I must content 
myself with observing that all legislative 
and juridical authority within the Church 
is vested in the Apostles and the bishops 
who are their present successors. The evi- 
dence of that succession and the limits of 
the authority which it conveys are now to 
be considered. 


GCOAPR LE RSV. 
FHE EPISCOPATE 


HE Authority of the Apostles was un- 

divided, extending to the whole Church. 
The only trace of any divided responsibility 
in the first age is found in St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians, where he mentions an 
agreement made during one of his visits to 
Jerusalem between ‘ James and Kephas and 
John’ of the one part, Barnabas and him- 
self of the other part, ‘ that we should go 
unto the Gentiles and they unto the Circum- 
cision.’ Whatever may have been the pur- 
pose of this agreement, whatever the limits 
of its application, it seems to have been 
purely personal, and it certainly ceased to 
be operative very soon afterwards, when we 
find Paul and Barnabas careful to deliver 
their message first to the Jews in all places 
which they visited. In the very Epistle 
which mentions it St. Paul is dealing with 
difficulties which he had with Jewish con- 
verts. He never, unless locally and for a 
very short time, confined himself to work 
among Gentiles. The agreement may have 
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been a convenient arrangement applicable 
to special circumstances at Antioch. 

With a similar self-limitation he writes to 
the Romans of ‘making it my aim to preach 
the Gospel, not where Christ was already 
named, that I might not build upon another 
man’s foundation,’ and yet in the same 
breath speaks of his desire to visit Rome, 
where there was already a group of believers. 
The Apostles were sent without limitation, 
jointly and severally, to the whole world. 
Yet the delimitation agreed at Jerusalem, 
however narrowly conceived, is a precedent 
showing that such an arrangement is not 
inconsistent with the generality of the apos- 
tolic mission, and should be remembered in 
connection with later developments. 

The one acute controversy recorded in 
the first age was concerned with the difficulty 
of settling relations between Jewish and 
Gentile converts. St. Paul relates a sharp 
clash with St. Peter, which seems to have 
occurred immediately after the agreement 
of Jerusalem. He continues his narrative : 
‘ But when Kephas came to Antioch, I re- 
sisted him to the face because he was blame- 
worthy. For before certain men came 
from James he ate with the Gentiles ; but 


1 Duchesne, Histoire Ancienne de l’Eglise, 1. 25, 
dates it after the more important agreement narrated 
in Actsxv. Mr. Wilfred Knox’s argument (St.Paul and 
the Church of Jerusalem, p. 197) seems to me conclusive. 
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when they came he drew back and separated 
himself, fearing those that were of the Cir- 
cumcision. And the rest of the Jews joined 
with him in dissembling, so that even Barna- 
bas was carried away with their dissimula- 
tion.’ He quotes his sharp rebuke, but 
does not say how the affair was settled. 
Peter does not appear to have violated the 
agreement, or to have interfered with the 
control of the Gentile converts by Barnabas 
and Paul. An entirely new question was 
raised, Were the two sections of the Church 
to mingle freely in social intercourse, or did 
the Jewish scruples about ‘cleanness’ forbid 
them to share a common table? Commu- 
nion in the Breaking of Bread would be 
involved. Peter’s fault was inconsistency, 
and a weak deference to the judgement of 
the men from Jerusalem, which seemed to 
threaten the unity of the Church, not only 
for the moment at Antioch but always and 
everywhere. 

The dispute smouldered, and a year or 
two later it broke out fiercely among the 
new converts won by Paul and Barnabas in 
Galatia. This led toa decision. A general 
assembly of Apostles and others—we need 
not suppose all the survivors of the Twelve 
to have been present—was held at Jerusa- 
lem and enjoined a reasonable compromise ; 
the Gentile Christians must observe three 
of the most cherished dietary practices of 
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the Jews ;! intercourse, it is implied, will 
then be unimpeded. 

It has been suggested that St. Paul him- 
self ignored or set aside this ruling at 
Corinth by allowing the consumption of 
sacrificial flesh-meat, but that is to do him 
injustice. As a wise and sound casuist he 
advised doubters to eat without scruple 
flesh bought in the market, ‘asking no ques- 
tion for conscience sake,’ and also flesh served 
at the table of a host. The permission pre- 
sumes and interprets the prohibition. It is 
not the meat itself that defiles, but conscious 
consumption of it as a participation of the 
sacrifice ; if it be offered as such, the prohibi- 
tion applies, and it must be refused. He 
evidently held the decree to be obligatory 
in its reasonable sense. 

Here, then, we have an example of binding 
and loosing ; of binding by a decree of the 
common authority of the Apostles, which 
bound each of them individually ; of loos- 
ing, by St. Paul’s own apostolic authority, 
interpreting and applying it for his own 
immediate flock. 

The form of the decree deserves close 
attention. It is proposed by James, who 
is evidently presiding, and adopted. It is 
then incorporated into a letter, written in 
the name of ‘the Apostles and the Elder 
Brethren,’ who introduce it with the for- 


t T follow the ordinary text of Acts xv. 20-29. 
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mula, ‘It seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us.’ The two kinds of authority 
possessed by the Apostles, prophetic and 
legislative, are here conjoined. But who 
are the Elder Brethren ? It may bea title 
of office, in which case they are the presby- 
ters mentioned elsewhere as exercising some 
functions under apostolic control in local 
Churches ; it may be a title of honour due 
to age or long standing in the Church. In 
any case they were consulted by the 
Apostles present, who perhaps thought it 
unwise to determine so disputable a question 
without their assent. To complete the pic- 
ture we should observe that the publication 
of the decree at Antioch was ordered by 
‘the Apostles and the Elders with the whole 
Church,’ who also chose the messengers, 
‘Judas called Barsabbas, and Silas, chief 
men among the brethren,’ who are else- 
where said to be prophets. 

This is the only example of formal proce- 
dure in the apostolic age that we possess. 
The formality of it is impressive. Luke 
probably wrote his account from documen- 
tary evidence consulted by him seven or eight 
years later at Jerusalem, and he was closely 
connected with circumstances in which the 
text of the letter would be important. 

Our other evidence of apostolic procedure 

t I do not hesitate to attribute the whole of Acts 
to the writer of the ‘ We sections.’ 
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is fragmentary, but it hangs well together. 
Most of it comes from St. Paul’s own 
Epistles, among which I must include those 
to Timothy and Titus, though the first to 
Timothy certainly seems to be made up of 
fragments, like the second to the Corin- 
thians. He had no occasion to describe 
things familiar to his correspondents, and 
therefore he did not write the kind of des- 
cription that we might desire. But we see 
some things clearly. He travels widely, and 
to some places of which we barely have the 
names. Sometimes he makes a consider- 
able sojourn in one city, at other times he 
pays a flying visit. He has a staff of helpers, 
whom he sends to represent him at various 
places with explicit instructions. He has a 
peremptory way of ruling, exhorting, and 
rebuking, but always tries to obtain the 
willing obedience and support of those under 
him, and can readily stoop to entreaty. 

We hear of presbyters in some places, 
where their presence appears to be normal, 
but hardly anything of their functions, and 
of their appointment nothing but that it was 
made by himself or his delegates with im- 
position of hands, in which other presbyters 
are once mentioned as taking part. We see 
him at Miletus addressing the presbyters of 
Ephesus, the report being written by a com- 
panion who was present,! and he tells them 

1 Acts XxX. 17-35. 
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that they have been made efiscopfi by the 
Holy Ghost ‘to feed the Church of God.’ 
So they share his pastoral oversight, for 
episcopt has that precise meaning. At Phil- 
ippi they seem to be called epzscopi as their 
ordinary title of office, and the word also 
appears as such in the instructions to Timo- 
thy and Titus. The part of the Holy Spirit 
in their appointment is indicated by the use 
of the word ‘ prophecy ’ in connection with 
the gift of grace imparted to Timothy ‘ with 
the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery,’ but there is no further explanation of 
it. We hear of other kinds of ministry, and 
from three enumerations of them presby- 
ters are strangely absent ; the omission is 
puzzling, but the supposition thence derived 
of ‘charismatic’ ministrations distinct from 
the official has no foundation ; every kind of 
function in the Church is based on a charisma 
or gift of grace.! 

What we see then in the apostolic age 
is not a finished system but an organization 
in process of being formed. Many experi- 
ments may have come to naught, others 
produced permanent results. Above the 
whole growth of institutions, and controlling 
it, were the Apostles, who alone claimed 
any direct commission from the Messianic 


1 See the contribution of Dr. Armitage Robinson 
to Essays on the Early History of the Church and the 
Mimstry, pp. 60-79. 
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King. We shall presently see that a limit 
was set even to their authority, but apart 
from anything expressly reserved it was ab- 
solute. The words, ‘As My Father hath 
sent Me, even so send I you,’ show at the 
very least what was believed at the end of 
the apostolic period to be the measure of 
the apostolic mission. We see them exer- 
cising their authority in the recognition of 
others admitted to a share in their own 
commission, and the presumption is that 
they had power to admit. St. Paul himself 
claimed only recognition, but when he dis- 
tinguishes himself as an Apostle ‘ not from 
men neither through a man’! he clearly 
implies that others might be made Apostles 
by human agency. If they could thus con- 
vey the whole of their authority, they could 
incontestably convey a part of it, whether 
by temporary delegation or by permanent 
ordering. Timothy and Titus seem to have 
been temporary delegates at Ephesus and 
in Crete, the presbyters have at least the 
appearance of a life-long appointment to 
office. 

What is strange, in view of the various 
forms of an individual charge and promise 
to Peter,? is the absence of any recognizable 
chief minister. The suggestion that Peter 
completed his special mission when he opened 
the door to the Gentiles by the baptism of 


1 Galoior: 2 Supra, p. 46. 
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Cornelius will not bear examination, for the 
symbolism of the keys has nothing to do 
with the unlocking of doors, but looks to the 
general oversight of the household and the 
administration of its treasure. The picture 
of Peter as the janitor of heaven entirely 
misses the mark. In the opening chapters 
of the Acts he is conspicuously what the 
gift of the keys indicates ; Paul reports his 
conversion to him exactly as might be ex- 
pected, incurring the danger of a visit to 
Jerusalem for the purpose; but after this 
the Prince of the Apostles does not seem to 
have any special authority. At St. Paul’s 
next visit to Jerusalem, James, Kephas, 
and John are ‘reputed to be pillars’ in 
apparent equality of stature. At his third 
visit, James presides in the assembly of 
Apostles and presbyters, while Peter appears 
as an earnest advocate, recalling his former 
action in the matter of Cornelius. In the 
meantime Peter and Paul have met at 
Antioch, where the younger Apostle cer- 
tainly treated the elder with no marked 
deference. In writing to the Corinthian 
Church some years later he twice asserts 
himself to be ‘ not a whit behind the very 
chiefest Apostles.’ The emphasis suggests 
that there were some who made him out to 
be decidedly inferior, but James is the one 
whom his detractors appear to have exalted. 
The situation seems to me inexplicable, but 
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there it is. We shall presently have to 
recall it. 

After St. Paul’s second Epistle to Timo- 
thy a veil drops on the apostolic history, 
already sufficiently obscure. The curtain is 
now rather more diaphanous than it was 
when the figure of a train passing through a 
tunnel was aptly applied to the next suc- 
ceeding period. Even then the train was 
recognizable on its emergence, though some- 
thing had happened to it in the darkness. 
To-day we are less at a loss, perhaps because 
we have learnt to regard the Church as some- 
thing less static than a railway train. When 
we have watched its growth for thirty years 
or more, the changes of the next generation 
should not be unintelligible to us. 

At the beginning of the second century 
there are no surviving Apostles, called by 
that title, except in the obscure tract known 
as the Didache, which may be of that date. 
But this writing, as Dr. Armitage Robinson 
says, 1s ‘isolated and eccentric, and quite 
untrustworthy as a ground for generaliza- 
tion.’! Prophets also are found there, who 
like the Apostles are itinerant teachers, 
though they may settle in some locality. 
It is possible that we have here evidence of 
the survival of earlier conditions in some 
isolated region, but it is equally possible 


™ Essays on the Early History of the Church and the 
Mimstry, p. 68. 
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that the tract is nothing more than a fanciful 
reconstruction of those conditions. This 
conjecture is borne out by the incorporation 
of sections known to be drawn from a 
Jewish source. 

We must look elsewhere. The Epistle of 
Clement belongs to the last years of the first 
century. Always bearing the name of its 
putative author, it is in fact an official letter 
sent by ‘the Church of God inhabiting 
Rome’ to ‘the Church of God inhabiting 
Corinth,’ which reveals in the Achaean city 
a state of things not unlike that which 
vexed the spirit of St. Paul. There were 
factions, and some of the senior presbyters 
had been deposed. The Church of Rome 
expostulates in brotherly fashion, reminding 
the disturbers of the peace that these men 
had been appointed to the ministry by 
Apostles or by other ‘ notables ’ who have 
taken their place. Some of the presbyters, 
like those of Ephesus, are called also epts- 
copt. We gather nothing more to our pur- 
pose from a very long epistle, for the writer 
naturally does not expand on things familiar 
to his readers which we would like to know. 
There is no description of the ‘ notables,’ 
no mention of a superior authority like 
that of St. Paul. There seems to be no 
advance on the state of things left in the 
city by the Apostle forty years earlier, 


™ Clem, xliv. 3, vf’ érépwv eAroyipov avdpav. 
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when he started on his last voyage to 
Jerusalem. 

Almost contemporary with this must be 
the Apocalypse of John. Here there are 
Churches in seven cities of proconsular 
Asia, each being apparently under the 
pastoral care of one man, called its Angel 
or Messenger. This will become signifi- 
cant when we have gone further, but I 
am not disposed to use a book so intensely 
symbolic for establishing hard facts of 
history. 

Then I pass to the Epistles of Ignatius, 
who suffered under Trajan about the year 
112. Passing through the province of Asia 
on his way from Antioch to Rome, he ad- 
dressed letters to the Churches of five neigh- 
bouring cities, in each of which there is a 
hierarchy consisting of a bishop, presbyters, 
and deacons, and it is evident that the 
bishop has all but monarchic authority. He 
seems to take this arrangement as a matter 
of course, and it is impossible to avoid a 
comparison with the Angels of the Apoca- 
lypse. He also addressed a letter to ‘ the 
Church presiding locally over the land of 
the Romans,’ a clumsy phrase of disputed 
meaning, which certainly indicates the 
Church of the City of Rome. In this there 
is no mention of a hierarchy. 

What, then, has become of the apostolate? 
There are but two alternative answers : 
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either it has passed away, or it 1s represented 
by these bishops. 

Taking the former, we must suppose that 
as the Apostles passed away the presbyters 
in each local Church retained their pastoral 
charge in complete independence, except so 
far as they were subject to the obligations 
imposed by Catholic Consent. Afterwards, 
to diminish the danger of faction, one of 
them was placed in what we might call the 
position of chairman—it is a mere coinci- 
dence that a cathedra was occupied by him— 
and the title of bishop, formerly common to 
all, was reserved to him. 

This conjecture was first put forward by 
St. Jerome and by a nameless writer con- 
temporary with him. It involves the fur- 
ther assumption that the fullness of the 
apostolic commission was conveyed to the 
original presbyters, either from the first, or 
at least before the disappearance of the 
apostolate. In this assumption, which is the 
basis of Presbyterianism as understood in 
Scotland, there is nothing inconsistent with 
the principles which we have so far ascer- 
tained. The conveyance of authority ‘ from 
men or through a man ’ might be as well to 
many as to few. It fits the circumstances 
of the Church at Corinth described in the 
Epistle of Clement, but is certainly not re- 
quired to account for them. It fits the story 
told on very doubtful evidence about the 
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Church of Alexandria, where down to a 
certain date the Presbyters are said to have 
simply elected one of their number to the 
vacant episcopal seat. It fits the practice, 
everywhere maintained, of associating pres- 
byters with a bishop in the imposition of 
hands at Ordination. But it is in conflict 
with a great array of known facts and tra- 
ditions. It is inconsistent with the strict 
requirement, avowed by Jerome himself, of 
the hand of a bishop for Ordination. It is 
inconsistent with the special Ordination of 
a bishop who happens to be already a pres- 
byter. It is inconsistent with the standing 
of the bishop in the Ignatian Epistles and 
in all subsequent history, who is very much 
more than the president of a bench of pres- 
byters equally commissioned with himself. 
The greatest difficulty, perhaps, lies in the 
moral impossibility of effecting so great a 
revolution during the few years that elapsed 
between the disappearance of the apostolate 
and the time of Ignatius. Could the pres- 
byters, men of human frailties and human 
ambitions, in so short a space of time be 
universally deprived of so much power and 
dignity without leaving a trail of resistance 
and of abiding discontent ? They are pre- 
sumed to have had supreme authority in the 
Catholic Church; how did they descend 
from that estate ? 

The other alternative is not without its 
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difficulties, but they are trifling in compari- 
son. It is supposed that the apostolate did 
not disappear at all, but is continued with- 
out a break in the episcopate of the second 
century. The title argues nothing, except 
perhaps the modesty of those who borrowed 
it from the presbyters. It is possible that 
the ‘ Angel’ of the Apocalypse represents 
an earlier choice, but the word may be 
merely symbolic. The later bishops differ 
from the earlier Apostles chiefly in being 
attached to local Churches, but the dissimi- 
larity vanishes on inspection. St. Paul could 
settle for two years at Ephesus ; Onesimus, 
whom Ignatius found there, might be settled 
for life without any difference of function. 
James, undeniably apostolic, seems to have 
been permanently resident at Jerusalem. 
On the other hand the bishops of the second 
century were not all as narrowly circum- 
scribed as those of the Province of Asia. 
Ignatius calls himself sometimes Bishop of 
Antioch, sometimes Bishop of Syria. Duch- 
esne infers that there was not another in the 
whole of that extensive region. Elsewhere 
he shows that the whole of Gaul north of the 
Narbonensis, from the Rhine to the Pyre- 
nees, was in the charge of Pothinus and 
Irenaeus, Bishops of Lyon.: There is reason 
to think that the whole of Egypt was in 
like manner supervised by the bishop seated 

t Hist. Anc. 1, p. 86; Fastes Episcopaux, pp. 38 f. 
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at Alexandria, the scope of whose labours 
must have been truly apostolic. 

Nor was this merely a passing phase. When 
the practice of placing a bishop in every city 
had been long established in the Mediterra- 
nean lands, more primitive conditions pre- 
vailed for centuries in northern Europe. 
St. Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, ruled 
from the Alps to the sea. Of the Churches 
which he founded ‘or restored, Cologne had 
a diocese extending two hundred miles from 
east to west, and so it continued until the 
middle of the sixteenth century. In England 
the Diocese of Lincoln stretched from the 
Thames to the Humber, from the Fens to the 
Cotswolds. That of York covered a larger 
extent of sparsely peopled land. Lastly, in 
Ireland, from the days of St. Patrick to the 
reforms of St. Malachy in the twelfth cen- 
tury, bishops seem to have been as itinerant 
as the prophets of the Didache. 

There is another point of likeness and 
difference to be considered. The presbyters, 
both early and late, are definitely confined 
to local ministration, except when sent 
abroad as delegates. Not so the bishops of 
the second and third centuries. However 
closely attached to their several Churches, 
they are often found to be intervening else- 
where. I have spoken of their epistolary 

1 See references in Gore, The Church and the 
Mimstry, ed. 1919, p. 149. 
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correspondence. St. Cyprian, that great 
letter writer, formulated in the middle of 
the third century the conception of the 
bishop of a city, exaggerating his indepen- 
dence, making him responsible to God alone, 
and yet affirming that the cellular episco- 
pacy thus designed is essentially one, unus 
episcopatus, in which every single bishop 
has an undivided share. Consequently, he 
would keep a watchful eye, from his chair 
at Carthage, on Churches in Gaul or Spain.! 
His theory broke down in practice because 
of its inconsistencies, but it was on the 
individualistic side that it failed ; the fail- 
ure was sealed by the rapid growth of the 
conciliar system, in which it became a com- 
monplace that every bishop is a bishop of 
the whole Church. The apostolic authority 
of the episcopate was thus distinguished 
from that of local ministries, and vindicated 
both in argument and in practice. 

I conclude that the apostolate is con- 
tinued in the existing episcopate as the 
expanding foundation of the extending 
Church; that the existing bishops have, 
and can execute, the mission committed to 
the Twelve. We must next consider what 
limits are set to the exercise of their 
authority. 


1 See Epp. 67 and 68. 


CHAPTERS VI 
LEV ICAL L.OUN 


oe authority conferred on the Apostles 
by their mission—legislative, disciplin- 
ary, and administrative—is very great but 
not absolute. Some limitations are inherent 
in the very nature of it, others are imposed 
by the terms of the commission. These two 
kinds of limitation, though they may inter- 
act, had better be treated separately. 


(1) INHERENT LIMITATIONS 


The mission was given to the Apostles not 
individually but as a group. The way in 
which ‘the Twelve’ are repeatedly men- 
tioned is an emphatic recognition of this 
communal character. They were therefore 
bound to act in common agreement, and 
the consent of all, though perhaps not of 
a majority, would bind each one. When 
their numbers were greatly increased we 
may assume that even a small minority 
would be held bound by the agreement of the 
rest, and this we find to be, with some re- 
markable exceptions, the later practice of 
the Catholic Church. 

68 
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St. Cyprian, an experienced lawyer before 
he was a Christian, expressed this communal 
character in terms of Roman Law: ‘ There 
is one episcopate, a share in which is held 
as an undivided whole by each several 
bishop.’! I have said that he exaggerated 
the independence of the individual bishop 
of a see, but he supplied the necessary cor- 
rection with much vigour and precision ; it 
was perhaps because he saw so clearly this 
unbroken authority of the whole that he 
exalted the authority of the part. It must 
be said also that his legal training was not 
always as serviceable as here. His phrase 
means much the same as the term ‘ jointly 
and severally ’ used of English tenures. It is 
certainly illuminating. For each Apostle 
the whole world was the field of his mission ; 
each bishop is a bishop of the whole Church. 

There might, however, be limitation by 
agreement, as we have seen when Paul and 
Barnabas are conferring with James, Kephas, 
and John. There might be more permanent 
limitation, settled by common consent. In 
no other way can we account for the system 
of diocesan episcopacy, already established 
in the second century. It is not necessary 
to assume any formal procedure ; it is more 
likely that consent was gradually achieved 
by the ordinary process of intercommunica- 


1 De Unitate, 5. ‘Episcopatus unus est culus a 
singulis in solidum pars tenetur.’ 
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tion. Once it was achieved, the system 
would become obligatory, except in new 
regions of evangelization such as Ireland. 
The principle of it was that each bishop 
should have a district assigned to him, and 
that one bishop should not intrude upon the 
district of another. We are not to think in 
terms of boundaries laid out on a map. It 
was enough to place him in a city and leave 
to him the care of the neighbourhood. Long 
time was to elapse before the country-folk, 
the pagani, were generally evangelized, 
and they bequeathed their designation to 
the nomenclature of religion as a reminder 
of work left undone by an early Church 
which is too uncritically admired. 

There are stories of intrusion during the 
second century which show that the rule for- 
bidding it was hardly established. Cyprian 
sternly disallowed it, except in one event. 
His conviction that a bishop could not be 
removed except by a judgement of God 
drove him to the expedient of regarding any 
grave moral or doctrinal fault in the occu- 
pant of a see as evidence of such judgement, 
which might be followed by the prompt 
appointment of a successor.2 But this he 
obviously would not consider an intrusion. 

Ten years after his death the power of a 

1 Supra, p. 66. 

2 See the synodical letter of the African bishops, 
with Cyprian at their head, E#. 67. 
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Council of Bishops to remove a colleague 
was established by the deposition of Paul 
of Samosata from the See of Antioch, in 
spite of the prestige of the premier Church 
of the East. From that precedent there 
was no going back. In the fourth century 
it was followed without hesitation, and 
the authority of the individual bishop was 
further limited by subordination to the 
Metropolitan see of his province, an arrange- 
ment which gradually spread from the 
East to the Western Church and was ad- 
justed to regions where the provinces of the 
Empire did not exist. 

Subordination could not stop with the 
province. The Churches of the three great 
capitals of the Empire, Rome, Alexandria, 
and Antioch, had always enjoyed a certain 
predominance ; in the year 381 the Council 
of Constantinople ratified these privileges, 
adding that city to take rank next after 
Rome, and giving a similar prerogative to 
Ephesus and Caesarea in Cappadocia, which 
was afterwards absorbed by Constantinople. 
Jerusalem was added later, and thus was set 
up the system of the five patriarchates 
covering the greater part of the Eastern 
Church, which must still be reckoned to in- 
clude Rome and southern Italy with its 
islands. The patriarchal scheme was never 
extended to the more western regions of 
Africa, Spain, and Gaul. An appellate 
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jurisdiction held each patriarchate together. 
Beyond this there was no proper appeal 
except to an Ecumenical Council.: 

I have here used two legal terms borrowed 
from the jurisprudence of the Empire. Their 
undeniable appropriateness marks, for good 
and for evil, the complete organization of 
the apostolate in a legal, or more properly, 
a canonical system. That is what Sohm, 
the jurist, understood by Catholicism. It 
was certainly a new thing, as inevitable as he 
saw it to be, and therefore a legitimate 
development ; but it was not new, as he 
thought, in the sense of being a departure 
from the original purpose of the apostolic 
mission, a corruption of the Christian 
religion. The development which we have 
briefly surveyed proceeds from the funda- 
mental content of that mission. Without 
it the mission would have come to naught. 
The inchoate organization of the first age, 
or the atomic episcopacy of Cyprian, would 
have ended in anarchy tempered by violence. 
The organization of Catholicism, in spite of 
faults imported into it by human frailty, 
is the work of the living organic Church ; 
that is to say, it is a work of the Divine 
Spirit. 

As at an earlier stage, there appears to be 


t The special appeal to Julius of Rome, allowed 
by the Council of Sardica in the year 347, never came 
into working. 
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a surprising omission. Here again we have 
found nothing corresponding to the promise 
of the Keys, the special charge committed to 
Peter. Cyprian made much of it, but only 
as a starting point; he knows nothing of 
any such prerogative vested in any living 
person. In his view, all that was promised 
or given to Peter singly was given equally, 
before the Lord’s ascension, to all the 
Apostles, and so every bishop sits in ‘ Peter’s 
seat,’ a phrase which he apparently makes 
analogous to “ Moses’ seat ’ in the Matthew- 
Gospel.t It is extremely difficult to accept 
this. The commission to bind and loose was 
indeed extended to all the Apostles, but 
the Keys appear to have another signifi- 
cance. As I have said before, they seem to 
indicate one chief minister of the Messianic 
kingdom, and so far we have found no such 
official. 

It is not surprising that a claimant for 
the derelict office ultimately appeared. 
What is surprising is that nothing of the 
kind is indicated after the twelfth chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles until the middle 
of the third century. What Stephen of 
Rome then did or attempted in the matter 
of heretical baptism was no more than some 
of his predecessors had essayed, and per- 
haps not more than the special importance 
of his see justified, but he seems to have 


* De Umitate, 4; cp. Ep. 33. 
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taken new ground on which to practice 
rather dictatorial methods. What authority 
he. claimed is not exactly known, for our 
only information is contained in a letter 
addressed by Firmilian of Caesarea to 
Cyprian, and Firmilian was too angry to 
be quite coherent, nor had he any occa- 
sion to narrate things perfectly well known 
in Africa. But he does complain that 
Stephen ‘ boasts of the place of his bishop- 
ric, that he ‘claims to be the successor 
of Peter, on whom the foundations of 
the Church were laid,’ and that he ‘ pro- 
claims himself as holding by succession the 
seat of Peter.’: The first boast was well 
founded, even if the boasting were immod- 
est ; the final claim may mean nothing more 
than that Rome was one of the ‘ apostolic 
sees’ (cathedrae apostolorum) to the impor- 
tance of which Tertullian bore witness, 
though if that were his meaning we might 
expect both Peter and Paul to be named ; 
the other ground on which he elects to stand 
is our present concern. There is certainly 
a reference to the occasion of the promise 
of the Keys, which may show that he was 
claiming succession not only to the office of 
Peter as Apostle or as Bishop of Rome, but 


1B Dp. Cypr. 75,§ 17. ‘De episcopatus sui loco 
gloriatur et se successionem Petri tenere contendit, 
super quem fundamenta ecclesiae collocata sunt. .. . 
Per successionem cathedram Petri habere se praedicat.’ 
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also to the supreme magistracy in the 
Church symbolized by the Keys. If that be 
so, the triple claim suggests that he took 
this supreme magistracy to be annexed to 
the apostolic see of Rome. That is precisely 
the papacy as known to history. We thus 
find Stephen claiming in the middle of the 
third century, if not all the authority attri- 
buted to the Pope by the Vatican Council, 
certainly all that had been previously 
assumed. 

It is not surprising that such a claim has 
been put forward. It is surprising that we 
hear nothing of Peter himself executing that 
supreme magistracy during the latter part 
of his life. It is surprising that we hear 
nothing of any provision for its continuance. 
It is surprising that nothing is heard of the 
claim until the middle of the third century. 
It is still more surprising, the claim being 
once urged, that nothing further is heard of 
it for another hundred years. ‘ The deposi- 
tion of Paul of Samosata,’ says Duchesne, 
“was notified to the Church of Rome, as to 
the Church of Alexandria, but it had not 
been called upon to take any share in the 
proceedings. It played but a feeble part at 
the Council of Nicaea. Athanasius, when 
deposed by the Council of Tyre, does not 
seem to have had any idea that an appeal to 
Rome might effect his restoration. It was 
his adversaries who made the first overtures 
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to the Pope Julius, seeking support for the 
usurpers at Alexandria. And further, as 
soon they are met with a rebuff, we see them 
taking up a contemptuous attitude towards 
the Pope, and even attempting to depose 
him. Even in the West we have seen how 
little the Donatists cared for the oversea 
Church in general and for the Church of 
Rome in particular. No directing authority 
was there, no effective expression of Chris- 
tian unity. The papacy, as afterwards 
known in the West, was yet to be born.’ ! 

Once born, it grew rapidly to full stature. 
And yet it has never been accepted by 
Catholic Consent. Iam dealing with it here 
because the papal power, as exercised, is 
very definitely a limitation of the authority 
of the episcopate. Were it clearly derived 
from the promise of the Keys, it would be- 
long to the other kind of limitation which 
we shall presently consider, being an im- 
posed limitation. But no such derivation 
can be traced in history. It is seen to be 
derived, legitimately or illegitimately, from 
the episcopal authority of the Roman 
Church. 

That Church had three immense advan- 

1 Hist. Anc., II, p. 660. It is strange to see a scholar 
of Mgr Batiffol’s eminence (Le Szége Apostolique, 
p. 39) making much of the description of Rome as 
sedes apostolica at this date, when Paulinus of Nola 
was congratulating Augustine’s friend Alypius on his 
elevation to the sedes apostolica of Thagaste in Africa. 
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tages—its apostolic foundation, the great- 
ness of the city which was the meeting- 
place of a whole world, and the custody of 
the relics of the two Apostles. What this 
last was worth is seen in many allusions, 
but chiefly in the use of the pall for the 
recognition of metropolitans by which the 
power of the Roman pontiff was spread 
throughout the Western Churches ; for the 
pall was consecrated and acquired an emble- 
matic value by lying on the tomb of 
St. Peter in the Vatican. The other two 
advantages are patent in earlier times. 
When the bishops at Chalcedon hailed the 
reading of the Tome of St. Leo, shouting 
‘Peter hath spoken by Leo,’ one may doubt 
what thought was uppermost in their 
minds ; they afterwards betrayed their fear 
of attributing too much to the Roman see 
by adopting the canon, preposterous from 
the historical point of view, which declared 
that the Fathers had assigned it the first 
place in the Church because the city was 
the seat of Empire.: Mgr Batiffol caustically 
remarks that the Easterns ‘ extol it only 
when they have need of it,’ and their whole 
history down to the Council of Florence 
bears witness to that judgement. It is not 
meant to be a friendly judgement, but it 
recognizes the fact that nothing beyond the 

t Conc. Chalc., Can. 28, dua td BacrAedvery thy modu 
exeivnv. 2 Op. cit., p. 409. 
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patriarchal dignity has ever been accorded 
to the Roman see by Catholic Consent. 

The invocation of the Petrine privilege 
was an after-thought, rejected when first 
introduced by Stephen—if he did introduce 
it—and at all times resented by the East, but 
never until recent times entirely detached 
from the more solid, underlying claim to the 
first place in the Church. That claim is 
indisputable, if the historical development 
of the episcopate is to count for anything. 
This primacy did not stop at the patriarch- 
ate. It was something more; a potential 
centre of unity round which the whole 
Church might have revolved, had not an 
inadmissible claim stood in the way. What 
might have been, and perhaps may still be, 
is illustrated by the avowal of James I of 
England in his Apology for the Oath of 
Allegiance that he, as a Western sovereign, 
would gladly adhere to the Patriarch of the 
West.t The designation was badly chosen, 
for the true Roman patriarchate did not 
extend beyond Italy and Illyricum, but the 
offer might be extended to the more than 
patriarchal authority which the historical 
development seems to demand. 

The disappearance of the privilege of the 


t Op. Jacobi Regis, 1619, p. 305. ‘ Meo libens 
suffragio primum locum episcopo Romano deferrem. 
Ego occidentalis Rex occidentali Patriarchae ad- 
haererem.’ (English edition, 1616, p. 306.) 
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Keys remains unexplored. Was it essenti- 
ally temporary ? Was it an authority by 
which the Prince of the Apostles should set 
in movement the development of the apos- 
tolate, and then humbly fall into his per- 
manent place of equality among the Twelve ? 
It is possible. That it did in fact disappear 
seems to me unquestionable. 


(2) ImposED LIMITATIONS 


I have dealt with the principle, and with 
the most important instances, of inherent 
limitation guarding the exercise of episcopal 
authority. Some minor details will have to 
be separately considered. Attention must 
now be given to the other kind of general 
limitation, which is imposed by original 
conditions of the apostolic commission. 
These conditions have to be sought in re- 
corded sayings of our Lord. They are some- 
times implied in what St. Paul tells us of 
his own activities, and we shall find two 
valuable illustrations in the Epistle of Peter, 
but these suggestions are not easily under- 
stood without reference to what lies behind 
them. We must therefore have recourse 
to the four Gospels, in the confidence that 
these, however much coloured by retro- 
spection over an undetermined period of 
Christian experience, give us trustworthy 
evidence of things done and said. 
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‘I appoint unto you a kingdom, as My 
Father hath appointed unto Me.’ That 
looks like an appointment to absolute rule. 
‘That ye may sit on thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.’ That looks like 
unlimited jurisdiction. St. Paul must have 
had something like this in his mind when 
he wrote to the Corinthians, ‘ Do ye not 
know that the saints shall judge the world ? 
Know ye not that we shall judge angels ? ’ 
Nothing more than the fact of mission need 
be contained in the words, ‘ As My Father 
hath sent Me, I also send you,’ but it is a 
mission of sweeping character. 

The nature of the kingdom, however, 
must be studied in other sayings and actions 
of our Lord. ‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world: if My kingdom were of this world, 
My servants would fight that I should not be 
delivered to the Jews: but now is My king- 
dom not from hence.’ He would assure 
Pilate that He was not the leader of a Jewish 
insurrection, but the words have a further 
significance forus. They explain His with- 
drawal into hiding when hot-heads in Galilee 
wished to ‘ take Him by force to make Him 
a King.’ Peter drew a sword in Geth- 
semane, the secret weapon of the Zealot, for 
swords were not openly worn by private 
persons. It was an act of futile rage, sug- 
gested perhaps by a misunderstanding of the 
parabolic injunction heard immediately be- 
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fore, ‘ He that hath no sword, let him sell 
his garment, and buy one.’ But the rebuke 
that he drew upon himself looks far beyond 
the present act: ‘Put away thy sword 
into its place, for all they that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword. Thinkest 
thou that I cannot now call upon My 
Father, and He shall set beside Me more 
than twelve legions of angels ? ’ 

These sayings and incidents, taken to- 
gether, clearly indicate that the Messianic 
kingdom is not to be established, defended, 
or ruled by the sword. This was a reversal 
of the traditions of the Old Testament, 
though there are some prophecies forecasting 
it, and utterly opposed to the Messianic 
dreams of contemporary Judaism. We miss 
the emphasis of it if we do not set it in 
relief against the disappointment and con- 
tempt of Galilean Zealots or of the people 
assembled at Jerusalem for the Passover of 
the fateful year. The treason of Judas may 
have been prompted by disgust, and the 
fickleness of the crowd is explained. 

Nothing will account for all this but an 
essential quality of the incipient kingdom. 
The sword is the emblem, as well as the 
instrument, of all earthly sovereignty, and 
the Church is forbidden to use it. It is not 
to be banished from the world; St. Paul 
saw Clearly that earthly sovereignty is as 
much ordained of God as the authority of 

G 
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the kingdom of heaven which he himself 
wielded ; and the People of God, in so far 
as sojourning in the world, are rightly subject 
to it. Caesar, he told the Christians at 
Rome, ‘is a minister of God to thee for 
good.’ He knew that the firm policing of 
the Empire aided the extension of the Gos- 
pel and could protect the Church, as he 
himself had been protected at Corinth, 
against unruly forces of disorder ; he would 
appeal to Caesar for deliverance from the 
cowardice of a Procurator of Judaea, and 
from the daggers of Zealots at Jerusalem. 
Whether he had any presage of the imperial 
persecutions to come we cannot say, but he 
saw some of the horrors of Nero’s reign, and 
when lying under sentence or expectation of 
death he utters no word of revolt. This 
temper continued. Tertullian boasted, rather 
too truculently, that the Christians of his 
time were numerous enough to ruin the 
Empire which persecuted them, but they 
would not. They were the best of subjects. 
But we can hardly say that the attitude of 
non-resistance has always been maintained. 

If the use of the sword in defensive war 
is forbidden, it seems unnecessary to ask 
whether it is lawful for offence. The Church 
is militant, but ‘ the weapons of our warfare 
are not of the flesh,’ says St. Paul, though 
‘mighty before God to the casting down of 
strongholds.’ But if the authorities of the 
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Church are not allowed to use the sword 
themselves, may they accept or invoke in 
aid the use of it by those to whom it is com- 
mitted ? 

The theory of the Crusade depends on 
an affirmative answer. This was_ pro- 
fessedly defensive, and occasions not re- 
mote from possibilities of the present day 
may raise the question afresh. It seems hard 
to say that Christendom, or the Christian 
civilization which we have put in its place, 
may not be guarded against an inrush or 
an outburst of antichristian forces by the 
means which are lawfully used for the de- 
fence of a civil commonwealth. But that is 
not strictly in question. What we have to 
consider is the duty of the constituted 
authorities of the Church acting in their 
proper capacity. May they demand the 
succour of armies, ordering or entreating the 
faithful to draw the sword? Does their 
mission extend so far? Was Urban II 
properly apostolic when he called out the 
chivalry of France at Clermont, and pro- 
mised spiritual rewards for the service? I 
avoid less doubtful occasions, and have 
nothing to say about wars of emperors and 
raids of knightly orders by which the Cross 
was planted in northern Europe. 

What must be faced is the death-penalty 
for heresy. It is strictly correct to say that 
no ecclesiastical authority has ever pro- 
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nounced sentence of death. In the first 
recorded case of such punishment, some 
Spanish bishops urged the tyrant Maximus 
at Treveri to put Priscillian to death, but 
St. Martin of Tours made so resounding 
a protest and was so generally supported 
that it became a fixed tradition not even to 
prosecute on a capital charge. But it is 
undeniable that the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities have applauded the civil power 
for inflicting the death-penalty, and have 
even stirred it up when remiss. This seems 
to be exactly on a level with the Crusade, 
as the use of the sword at the bidding of the 
Church. Neither practice is likely to be 
revived, but it is well to ascertain why one 
or the other is blamed. 

I cannot answer the question out of the 
precepts of non-resistance collected in the 
Sermon on the Mount. They seem to be 
concerned only with individual action, and 
even of fanatics very few have supposed 
them to forbid the establishment of an 
efficient police. We may reasonably depend 
on the police to curb a disorderly mob dis- 
turbing public worship. But what if the 
disturbers openly challenge the ecclesiastical 
authorities immediately concerned ? It is 
known how loth the police are to intervene 
where a dispute is so internal; they feel 
that it is not their business to support the 
authority of the priest as priest, nor indeed 
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would a priest usually be disposed to invoke 
their aid. It is one thing to maintain public 
order, another to sustain ecclesiastical au- 
thority. It is a far cry from two or three 
constables keeping order to the launching 
of the crusade, but the same _ principle 
seems to be involved. 

More to the point is the warning, ‘ They 
that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword,’ for that is addressed to an Apostle. 
I think the harmful repercussion of the 
Crusade on the Christian Church has not 
been sufficiently explored, and a parish 
priest who has, even with the best of 
reasons, called in the police to support him 
usually finds it necessary to hand over his 
parish to another. 

But a warning of danger does not amount 
to a prohibition. Can this be found? A pro- 
hibition, indirect but effective, seems to be 
contained in the one passage of the Gospel 
narratives, mentioned above,! which speaks 
expressly of procedure in the Christian 
Church. An offender is brought to correc- 
tion, and the end of it is this: ‘ If he refuse 
to hear the Church, let him be unto thee as 
the Gentile and the publican.’ The language 
is that of the synagogue, transferred to the 
new order of the Messianic Church. The 
publican, as we know, was excluded from 
the synagogue and from social intercourse 


1 Supra, p. 47. 
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with Jews observing the Law ; in the Chris- 
tian Church to be ‘ as the publican ’ is there- 
fore to be excommunicated. That is the 
final sentence on one who refuses submission 
to the authority of the Church.: The finality 
is emphasized by the inclusion of the Gentile 
in the comparison. For a Gentile was in 
no respect subject to the jurisdiction of the 
synagogue. The man who refuses to hear 
the Church is put outside the scope of apos- 
tolic authority, which has no right to pur- 
sue him further. 

A precise limit is thus set to the judicial 
or disciplinary exercise of apostolic author- 
ity. But difficulties occur. A spiritual cen- 
sure may injuriously affect a man’s social 
standing. It is impossible to deny his right 
to seek redress in the ordinary course of 
justice, and equally impossible to deny the 
duty of the ecclesiastic responsible for the 
censure patiently and peaceably to accept 
the consequences ; any attempt, however, 
to force a reversal of the censure would call 
for passive resistance. That such attempts 
have been made is proved by a long history 
of miserable conflicts between Church and 
State. One may doubt whether there would 
have been so many if ecclesiastical rulers 
had always been careful to observe the 
limitations of their own authority. 


* Compare I Cor. v. 13. ‘Put away the wicked 
man from among yourselves.’ 
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An outstanding cause of trouble has been 
the mistake of invoking the aid of the State 
for the enforcement of spiritual censures. 
While Christianity was subject to persecu- 
tion as an unlawful cult this might seem to 
be impossible, yet there is one conspicuous 
instance. When Paul of Samosata was de- 
posed from the See of Antioch, he retained 
the buildings belonging to the Church, hold- 
ing them against the claim of Domnus who 
was appointed his successor. He seems to 
have relied on the support of Zenobia, 
Queen of Palmyra, whose forces then occu- 
pied Syria. When Aurelian defeated her and 
recovered the province, the party of Dom- 
nus complained to him, asking for possession 
of the disputed property. The emperor heard 
the complaint, overlooked the unlawfulness 
of the cult, and decided that all should go 
to the claimant who was recognized by 
the Christians in Italy and at Rome. This 
application to the head of the State was 
quite defensible, since the control of the use 
and tenure of real property is clearly a 
function of the civil power; but it was a 
dangerous precedent, leading in the follow- 
ing century to intervention by Christian 
emperors who were sometimes more mis- 
chievous than persecutors. Property may 
be redeemed at too great a cost. 

One result was the banishment of St. Atha- 
nasius from Alexandria. Another was the 
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enforced reconciliation of the Donatists to 
the Catholicsin Africa. The brutal violence 
of many of them—in which they were not 
quite singular—was a good reason for the 
intervention of the military police, but that 
kind of repression was not thought sufficient. 
St. Augustine, after long hesitation and even 
active resistance, yielded to the outrageous 
perversion of the Gospel text, ‘ Compel them 
to come in.’ Those who took the sword 
perished by the sword, for the miserable 
business led in the long run to the ruin of 
the African Church. 

To see the mischief done by this kind of 
support, sought and obtained for an episco- 
pate forgetful of its limitations, it is not 
necessary to study such flagrant acts of 
violence, or the Wars of Religion which 
devastated Europe for a hundred years 
after the Reformation. A milder and more 
domestic example will suffice. For many 
centuries a person offering even the most pas- 
sive resistance to a judgement of a spiritual 
court in England was liable to imprison- 
ment under the writ de excommunicato capt- 
endo, until he should purge his contempt by 
submission. That was chiefly the sense in 

™ He had not the advantage of reading the advice 
bequeathed to his son by James II of England, who 
wrote, ‘ Our blessed Saviour whipt people out of the 
Temple, but I never heard He commanded any should 
be forced into it’ (Clarke, The Life of James the 
Second, vol. ii, p. 621). 
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which the Church was said to be ‘ estab- 
lished by law.’: The procedure was changed 
more than a hundred years ago, but a simi- 
lar offender is still liable to continuous im- 
prisonment for contumacy. The public con- 
science revolts against it, and the existence 
of that law is found to be a serious obstacle 
to the revival of a true spiritual discipline. 

It is an obstacle because it is contrary to 
the one express limitation of episcopal 
authority recorded in words of our Lord. 
When Dr. Hook, the famous Vicar of Leeds, 
lost favour at Court by preaching before 
Queen Victoria on the words ‘ Hear the 
Church,’ a Whig Minister remarked that it 
might have been wise to make a slight ex- 
tension of the truncated text, so as to read, 
‘If he will not hear the Church, let him be.’ 
The cynical wit was perhaps nearer to the 
sense of the Gospel than he supposed. 


1 ‘Legibus stabtlita’ in Can. 3 of 1604, the Church 
itself and its action being prior to the laws which 
lend it support. With this contrast ‘ceremontas 
legibus constitutas’ in Can. 6. The English version 
unfortunately has ‘established’ in both places. For 
a cautious defence of the practice see Thorndike’s 
treatise, The Right of the Church in a Christian State. 


CHAPTER VII 
DISCIPLINE 


NE form of the apostolic commission, 
found in the last chapter of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, runs thus: ‘Go ye 
and make disciples ! of all the nations, bap- 
tizing them into the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I commanded you.’ 
The rendering, ‘ Teach all nations,’ is 
- quite inadequate, for the relation of the 
disciple 1s much wider, and at the same 
time more intimate, than that of the taught 
to the teacher. It is illustrated familiarly 
enough by the use of the corresponding 
word ‘ discipline,’ which signifies a train- 
ing in habits and a formation of character. 
The close connection with baptism in this 
passage is not to be overlooked, for that 
means at the very least incorporation into 
a society, and according to the mind of 


1 Ma@nretoare ravra Ta €Ovn. The word pabnreverv 
is in N.T. almost peculiar to this Gospel, occurring 
elsewhere only in Acts xiv. 21. The substantive 
uabynrys is, of course, quite common. 
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St. Paul an effective participation in the 
Death and Resurrection of the Lord Jesus, 
a newness of life. 

Teaching follows in this form of the com- 
mission. It is well known that in the prac- 
tice of the Church after the apostolic age 
an elaborate course of instruction or cate- 
chism usually preceded baptism, but that 
does not appear to have been the practice 
of the Apostles themselves. The baptism of 
large numbers follows immediately on the 
preaching at Pentecost, perhaps because the 
hearers were already versed in the prelimin- 
ary tenets of Judaism, and the same may 
be said of the Ethiopian eunuch ; Cornelius 
of Caesarea and Saul of Tarsus stand by 
themselves ; but the jailor of Philippi was 
altogether a neophyte. We may compare 
with his treatment the rapid passage of 
Barnabas and Paul through the cities of 
Lycaonia. We read that after reaching 
Derbe, the limit of their journey, ‘ when 
they had preached the Gospel to that city, 
and had made many disciples, they returned 
to Lystra and to Iconium and to Antioch, 
confirming the souls of the disciples, exhort- 
ing them to continue in the faith.’ 

The first function of the Apostles was to 
preach the Gospel. They were to do this in 
part as personal witnesses of the Resurrec- 
tion, but that kind of testimony was of 
diminishing importance even before they 
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passed away, and the effective witness be- 
came, as I have said, the consentient belief 
of the whole Church. The preaching of the 
Gospel continues. 

The meaning of this function needs careful 
consideration. The word ‘ preaching’ has 
suffered a lamentable change. In the cur- 
rent speech of Englishmen it has come to 
mean the delivery of sermons to a Christian 
congregation. Nothing could be more re- 
mote from its original sense in the New Tes- 
tament. The word as there used normally 
represents two Greek words, one of which 
means announcement by a herald and 
therefore exactly suits the proclamation of 
the Messianic kingdom ; the other means in 
general the bringing of good news and 
specially that same good news, the Gospel 
of the kingdom.t Thus there is no preach- 
ing, in the proper sense of the word, except 
to unbelievers. St. Paul reckoned this the 
main task of his mission as Apostle : ‘ Christ 
sent me not to baptize, but to preach the 


1 Kyptooeyv and evayyediferGa. The same English 
word is occasionally used for xatayyéAAev, which is 
regrettable but justifiable ; also less frequently for 
AaXdety Tov Adyov, to speak the word, which is properly 
to prophesy. In x Corinthians i. 18, ‘ the preaching 
of the Cross,’ and in Acts xx. 7, 9, ‘ preached’ and 
‘preaching,’ are mistranslations which the Revisers 
have corrected. St. Paul did not preach to the 
Christians at Troas ; he addressed them in a discourse 
or sermon, dueAeyero. 
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Gospel.’ The subsequent work of teaching 
and baptizing he could leave to others ; 
preach he must. 

The current misuse of the word has caused 
men to infer from this discrimination of 
duties that the chief function of a minister 
of the Church is to deliver sermons. We 
must not let the mistake drive us to dis- 
paragement of that function. St. Paul him- 
self exercised it at Troas, and elsewhere no 
doubt as well. But it is not easy to deter- 
mine its exact place in the practice of the 
apostolic age. 

fbhree® times in shis extant i pisties St. 
Paul gives a running list of functions, 
described as the exercise of special gifts 
of the Divine Spirit.:. Teaching appears in 
all three, exhortation in one. The delivery 
of a discourse would be an obvious way 
of fulfilling either of these duties, though 
not the only way. Prophecy also appears 
in all three, and in two of them the prophet 
is ranked with the Apostle as at the 
head of the sacred ministry. I have else- 
where observed that the first activity of 
the Apostles was a revival of prophecy, 
announcing the Messianic kingdom ; it is 
safe therefore to assume that the prophets 
thus ranking with them were appointed to 
carry on their work in partnership, though 
not bearing the higher title. Evangelists are 

1 xy Cor. xii. 4-28 ; Rom. xii. 6-8; Eph. iv. 11 
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mentioned in the latest of the lists; an 
evangelist is one who evangelizes, or preaches 
the Gospel, and so he too shares in a measure 
the primary function of an Apostle. The 
word is found in only two other passages 
of the New Testament, where it describes 
Timothy, an apostolic delegate, and that 
Philip who evangelized Samaria and the 
coast-wise towns from Azotus to Caesarea, 
and afterwards settled in the latter city, 
where we may fancy him if we will as the 
prototype of diocesan episcopacy.! 

There are, however, other prophets, both 
men and women, of a very different charac- 
ter, described at large in the fourteenth 
chapter of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. These are not of any special rank 
or appointment, for St. Paul writes, ‘ ye can 
all prophesy,’ and bids all desire earnestly 
to do so. They speak publicly in the con- 
gregation ; they speak by inspiration, but 
not ecstatically as if beside themselves, for 
‘ the spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets.’ Such men would speak with 
authority, but their authority would be of 
that first kind which I have distinguished 
as moral, not of the administrative kind 
which we are now considering. The function 
of delivering homilies or discourses in church 
seems to be in direct succession to this kind 
of prophecy, and therefore to be freely open 


1 2 Tim. iv.5; and Acts xxi. 8, where see Rackham. 
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to laymen, not excluding women.: Unfor- 
tunately authentic marks of inspiration are 
rarely to be seen; when they are present, it 
is well known that the spoken word has an 
immense weight of authority. 

This digression has been needed for clear- 
ing the ground. I return to the listed func- 
tions which may be called official or minis- 
terial. In the Epistle to the Ephesians.this 
character is especially marked, but it is 
present in all, though the organization in 
the background is still but inchoate. 

In the twelfth chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians St. Paul begins by saying 
that there are diversities of gifts from the 
same Spirit and diversities of ministration 
to the same Lord ; then sets out a catalogue 
—wisdom, knowledge, faith, healing, mira- 
cles, prophecy, discernment, tongues, inter- 
pretation. He seems to avoid setting these 
in any scale of value, but proceeds to another 
list which is, in part at least, so arranged : 
“God hath set some in the Church, first 
apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, 
then miracles, then gifts of healing, helpful 
abilities, capacity for government, variety 
of tongues.’ The first three are evidently 


1 They are required to be veiled when prophesying 
(xr Cor. xi. 4). It is difficult to correlate this with 
1 Cor. xiv. 34 and 1 Tim. ii. 12. Compare the four 
daughters of Philip, ‘ virgins which did prophesy ’ 
(Acts xxi. 8). 
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in order, presumably of value, the rest fol- 
low without apparent discrimination. 

A year or two later, in the twelfth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, he distin- 
guishes in the same way ‘ gifts differing 
according to the grace that was given to us ’ 
—prophecy, ministry, teaching, exhorta- 
tion, almsgiving, leadership, works of mercy. 
This list does not seem to be at all hierarchic. 

Later again, probably by some years, is 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, in the fourth 
chapter of which is the general statement 
that ‘ unto each one of us was grace given 
according to the measure of the gift of 
Christ,’ and then, after a characteristic par- 
enthesis, a descent to particulars: ‘ And 
He Himself gave some as apostles, some as 
prophets, some as evangelists, some as pas- 
tors and teachers.’ By a slight dislocation 
of thought after the parenthesis, the gift 
given to each man severally becomes in him 
a gift to the community. This more re- 
stricted catalogue is confined to operations 
of grace which affect the spiritual well-being 
of God’s people, collectively and individu- 
ally ; the endowments are intended ‘ for 
the equipment of the saints unto the work 
of ministering, unto the building up of the 
Body of Christ; till we all attain unto the 
unity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a full-grown man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
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Christ.’ In a word, they are given for the 
work of forming disciples ; the work which 
is properly called discipline. 

We must discard the widespread notion 
that discipline means punishment. It prob- 
ably springs from a misunderstanding of the 
nature of penitential discipline. The words 
penance and penalty are etymologically akin, 
but in meaning they are poles asunder. 
Penalties are imposed by the authority 
which bears the sword for its symbol ; 
penances are enjoined by the authority 
which is forbidden to use the sword. Penal- 
ties may be imposed with the hope of re- 
forming offenders, but that is not the prim- 
ary object, and they are most in demand 
where the hope is remotest ; penance is 
enjoined for no other purpose than reforma- 
tion, and as the hope of reformation fades 
it becomes inapplicable. As we have seen,! 
it is possible for a man to put himself be- 
yond the reach of ecclesiastical authority. 

St. Paul, in a mood of great severity, re- 
membered all this. He had occasion to put 
a grievous offender at Corinth to the extreme 
penance of excommunication ; this he did 
by letter, calling on the rest of the Christian 
community to support him: ‘ Put away 
from among yourselves that wicked person.’ 
Then he could do no more. The offender 
was remitted to the further judgement of 

1 Supra, p. 86. 
H 
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God, for mercy or for condemnation: ‘ them 
that are without God judgeth.’ He used 
very strong language about this censure ; 
it was ‘ to deliver such an one to Satan for 
the destruction of the flesh,’ by depriving 
him of the ordinary succours of grace ; but 
the purpose was ‘that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.’ It is 
not easy to follow his thought, but the inten- 
tion is clear. He writes again later full of 
joy, because the discipline has done its 
work. ‘Sufficient for such an one “—on 
both occasions he avoids naming him—‘was 
the censure ! put upon him by the more part 
of you, so that you ought to reverse it, for- 
giving and comforting him lest he be over- 
whelmed with excessive grief.’ There were 
apparently some at Corinth who resented 
the language of his former letter, accusing 
him of ‘ walking after the flesh.’ He replies 
sharply that if he has been militant, at any 
rate his weapons are not of the flesh, and 
yet they have proved strong enough to 
‘bring into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ.’ He adds an illuminat- 
ing reference to the purpose of his censure : 
“Even if I do glory too much in our author- 
ity, which the Lord gave for building you up, 
and not for casting you down...’ The rest 
of his justification does not concern us here. 


1 ’Erituyia, The rendering ‘ punishment’ is quite 
unnecessary. 
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The scope and purpose of penitential dis- 
cipline, the authority by which it is admin- 
istered and the right temper of the adminis- 
trator, are sufficiently indicated in outline 
by this apostolic example. It would be 
idle to pretend that the example has been 
steadily followed. Had that been so, the 
history of the Church would be very different 
from what it is. But the authority, how- 
ever badly misused, is always the same, and 
the true purpose has usually been put for- 
ward, at least asa pretext. I may add that 
it is not at all unusual for friends of those 
put under discipline to renew — in some 
equivalent terms—the complaint that the 
executor of discipline is walking after the 
flesh. 

The confusion between penance and pen- 
alty has been aggravated in the later 
Church by the use of the term jurisdiction 
for the exercise of discipline. It is defensi- 
ble, for tus dicere, to declare the right, is 
exactly what is meant by the commission 
to bind and loose. The power to give such 
a ruling is implicitly affirmed in the direc- 
tion to arbitrate between a wrong-doer and 
the sufferer from his injustice. St. Paul 
has this function in view when he tells 
the Corinthian Christians that they should 
be ready to ‘ judge things that pertain to 
this life,’ forbidding them to ‘ go to law 
before the unrighteous and not before the 
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saints.’ He would indeed prefer to see a 
Christian taking the wrong patiently, with- 
out seeking justice, but that is a counsel of 
perfection. 

It is in evidence that bishops freely ad- 
ministered justice in this way during the 
period of persecution, and continued to do 
so when recourse to secular tribunals be- 
came less objectionable. Indeed the rule 
for Christians was not always in agreement 
with the law even of the Christian empire. 
A striking example is seen when Innocent I 
of Rome orders a man to take back his wife 
from whom he had been set free by imperial 
legislation. Still more was this paternal 
government exercised in regions overrun by 
barbarians, where it was of great social value. 
The control of marriage, indeed, passed en- 
tirely into the hands of the Church, not 
always to the advantage of religion. In 
England testamentary causes followed the 
same way, as also the enforcement of con- 
tracts and trusts, which afterwards passed 
to the King’s Chancery, administered at 
first entirely by ecclesiastics. This kind of 
business led inevitably to a codification of 
Canons on the lines of the imperial juris- 
prudence, and also to the establishment of a 
great system of courts. The bishop became 
a Judex Ordinarwus, with others acting under 

1 On this case see my Marriage in Church and 
State, p. 121. 
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his authority. Few Englishmen know that 
the Ordinary mentioned in the Prayer Book 
is a purely judicial officer. 

Jurisdiction, however, never became in 
the Church exclusively judicial. It meant 
the whole exercise of apostolic authority, ad- 
ministrative and disciplinary. But because 
the possession of spiritual gifts is distin- 
guishable from their exercise, a distinction 
was drawn between order and jurisdiction. 
It began with St. Augustine’s contention 
that heretics minister and receive the 
objective grace conveyed by the Sacra- 
ments, but have not the effectual working 
of it until reconciled to the Catholic Church. 
This teaching eventually prevailed through- 
out the Western Church, and also, though 
not without serious modification, in the 
East. A rather forced corollary was drawn, 
that a man may receive the character of 
bishop by ordination, but may not execute 
the office unless he is also preferred to a 
pastoral charge. It is this appointment 
that gives him disciplinary jurisdiction. In 
point of fact he is normally appointed to 
such a charge first, and subsequently con- 
secrated. He thus receives jurisdiction, and 
can exercise it in part, before he is conse- 
crated. This led eventually to an abuse by 
which a man could receive a bishopric and 
retain it for years without consecration, 
enjoying the revenues and administering 
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the diocese with such help as might be 
necessary for the performance of sacred 
functions. George I of England in this 
way held the bishopric of Osnabriick when 
a boy, and a hundred years later the 
Duke of York, son of George III, held 
it while commanding his father’s army 
in Flanders. But the distinction of order 
and jurisdiction should not be judged by 
such gross abuses. Somewhat less scanda- 
lous is the case, by no means uncommon, of 
Reginald Pole, who was executing his juris- 
dictional office as Cardinal of the Roman 
Church for many years before he received 
Holy Orders on his election to the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. Conversely a 
bishop or priest, having no pastoral charge 
which confers a higher or lower jurisdiction, 
can validly and, under certain conditions, 
lawfully administer the Sacraments.1 

There has thus emerged a twofold hier- 
archy, the hierarchy of order and the hier- 
archy of jurisdiction. The practical impor- 
tance of the distinction lies in the consequent 
possibility of appointing men who are not 
in Holy Orders to administer spiritual dis- 
cipline. The development of ecclesiastical 
courts after the eleventh century produced 


t It should be observed, however, that doubts have 
recently been raised whether an epfiscopus vagans 
can effectively ordain. See the Conference of Bishops 
of the Anglican Communion, 1921, p. 34. 
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a flood of such officials, learned in the Canon 
Law but only in minor orders or simple 
clerks. The Church of England has dis- 
carded this rather meaningless qualification, 
and freely promotes laymen to such offices. 
It should be recognized that the Dean of 
Arches holds a very high place in the hier- 
archy of jurisdiction. 

This arrangement is certainly a grave 
departure from the practice of the apostolic 
age and of many subsequent centuries, which 
entrusted the administration of spiritual dis- 
cipline only to men endowed with the grace 
of the sacred ministry. It is a notable fact 
that the Puritans of the seventeenth century 
objected to it as an abuse. Some of them, 
led by Laud’s bitter opponent, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, brought in a Bill during the first 
session of the Long Parliament requiring all 
sentences of an ecclesiastical court to be 
determined by a bishop in person, assisted 
by other representative ministers, and abol- 
ishing the appellate jurisdiction of the Dean 
of Arches. They retained, however, an 
appeal for justice to the King’s Delegates. 
The projected reform was submerged in the 
rising tide of opposition to the principle of 
episcopacy, and at the Restoration the un- 
reformed system returned in full force. 

The true principle of discipline, though 
obscured by these developments, remains 
in being. The apparatus of courts and 
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judges has had the effect, as I have said, 
of confusing the ideas of penitence and pun- 
ishment, of the cure of souls and the repres- 
sion of crime. The idea of coercion is 
brought in. It is, however, still true that 
the spiritual authority has no power of 
compulsion, and canonists have therefore 
invented the distinction of coercive and co- 
active jurisdiction, leaving the latter exclu- 
sively to the civil power, but sometimes, as 
we have seen, calling it in aid with disastrous 
results. Some reforms are overdue. Almost 
all the world over the establishment of the 
Church by law has ceased, and ecclesiastical 
courts are become in reality what they have 
always been called by courtesy, Courts of 
Conscience. Perhaps it would be better not 
to call them courts at all. In England the 
dangerous inheritance of the Middle Ages 
still weighs heavily on the Church. But the 
principle remains in being, and a better 
practice may be revived. 

One thing of great importance remains to 
be said. We are sometimes told, as if it 
were a disputed point, that belief cannot 
be enforced. It is incontestably true, alike 
in matters of abstract thought and in mat- 
ters of conduct. I cannot be forced by any 
kind of authority to believe it right to do 
this or that. And belief governs the greater 
part of human life. Knowledge is individual. 
In the strict sense of the word I know what 
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I have verified for myself, and nothing more. 
But the range of any man’s knowledge is 
very small. Beyond that range he must 
think and act on belief, and belief does rest 
on some kind of authority, to which none 
but a madman or a fool will refuse submis- 
sion. I cannot know of myself that a battle 
was fought near Waterloo on the eighteenth 
of June, 1815; but I should be a madman 
or a fool were I to question the fact or 
decline to act on it. Nor does this apply 
only to things past, beyond the reach of 
present verification. Very few men are 
capable of verifying the motions of the 
planets, which for centuries evaded the most 
competent and diligent observers, but we 
treat with contempt the crank who refuses 
to believe what is taught on the subject by 
recognized authority. Even things open to 
verification are believed in the same way 
by all reasonable men. I do not know that 
the City of Peking exists; I could travel 
thither and verify the fact ; but I should 
be a madman or a fool if I refused to believe 
it without personal verification. Belief can- 
not be enforced, but authority can and does 
command it. Human life would be un- 
workable without that convention. 

Any kind of discipline especially would 
be impossible. I can be restrained by force 
from doing some things; some few things 
I may even be forced to do. But that is not 
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discipline. Discipline is a formation of char- 
acter by acquisition of the habit of acting 
or believing as commanded by an authority 
in which one has confidence. The part of 
the disciple is to yield himself freely and as 
gladly as possible to such direction. No 
man can be compelled by any kind of force 
to become a disciple ; but to accept disciple- 
ship and then to refuse the direction is 
neither reasonable nor honest. 

Concerning discipleship in the Christian 
Church the one serious difficulty is to ascer- 
tain precisely the immediate authority to 
which submission is due, for under the Lord 
Christ, as J have shown, there is no single 
seat of authority universally acknowledged. 
The original apostolic commission was en- 
trusted to the Twelve, to eleven men we may 
say after the fall of Judas, and the earliest 
disciples were confronted with this difficulty 
when the Apostles were not entirely of one 
mind about certain observances of the Old 
Law. The difficulty recurs whenever there 
is any kind of schism in the Church, and 
there are schisms of many kind. Concerning 
things of the highest import there is happily 
general consent even in the deplorable state 
of division to which we are come. Concern- 
ing matters of lesser import, but still impor- 
tant, and notably this very question of the 
immediate authority, that close agreement 
is wanting. The disciple may therefore seem 
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to be left to his own judgement, on which 
indeed he has to rely when becoming a 
disciple at all; but in point of fact there is 
always some authority which moves him, 
perhaps unwittingly, to follow its behest. 
That multitudes hang in doubt, and thereby 
lose the whole value of discipline, is the 
tragedy of schism in the Church. 

In sum, discipline means the formation of 
disciples, the direction of human life within 
the Church by Spiritual Authority according 
to the rule of Christ. It has been entrusted 
by our Lord Himself to the apostolate, 
now represented by the episcopate. The 
bishops have no power to divest them- 
selves of it, or to transfer it to others. Under 
proper safeguards they may call others to 
share the burden. St. Paul prayed the 
Christians of Corinth to give practical effect 
to his sentence on a scandalous brother. 
St. Cyprian declared that from the beginning 
of his episcopate he had been resolved not 
to handle the difficult problem of those who 
lapsed in persecution without the counsel 
of his presbyters and the consent of his 
people.t But the responsibility for the care 
of souls remains with the bishops. The pas- 
torate which they commit to a parish priest 
is still theirs, and theirs is the grace of 
authority given to make them able ministers 
of the New Covenant. 


tps RAV. 4 


CHAPTER VIII 
- ACHIEVEMENT AND FAILURE 


\ X | HAT has the preaching of the Gospel 

brought about ? It was committed 
to human agents, to fallible men who might 
be expected to fail. They were endowed 
with gifts of power from on high, which 
might be expected to ensure success. It was 
in my mind to examine the records of 
achievement and failure separately, but I 
have found them too closely associated for 
such treatment, and it is sometimes hard to 
distinguish the one from the other. There 
has been failure from the beginning. One 
of the Twelve was Judas the betrayer ; 
another, and the chief, was driven by a mix- 
ture of rashness and cowardice to deny his 
Master; that night they all forsook Him and 
fled. What a beginning! But it may serve 
us better to look first at the end. 

The end is not yet; but so far the achieve- 
ment has been stupendous. A small group 
of inconspicuous Galileans, chosen from the 
least reputable section of the Jewish people, 
was told to proclaim the Messianic kingdom, 
with the Crucified as King, and to carry the 
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message to the ends of the world. It was 
impossible, and it has been done. There are 
now few regions in which the Gospel has not 
been preached, and of almost all nations 
there are men whose lives are ordered more 
or less adequately by the rule of Christ. 
Others in great multitude know His Name, 
regard Him with reverence, and are asking 
what is the strange power perceptible in His 
Person. To Jews the Cross may still be a 
stumbling-block, though not quite as at one 
time, for it has effected a change of values ; 
to Greeks, or their representatives, it is 
no longer mere foolishness, but rather an 
enigma to be solved. The negligible Jew, 
for whom Pilate thought it not worth while 
to do justice, has acquired at least the great- 
est name in the world. 

This amazing result has not, of course, 
been achieved exclusively by the labours 
of inconspicuous Galileans. Some of the 
greatest intellects and some of the most im- 
perial minds have contributed to it, but 
they have usually been ready to acknow- 
ledge their indebtedness to smaller men. 
St. Paul’s comment on the Corinthian con- 
verts, ‘not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble,’ is 
universally true, for such are rare in any 
multitude, and the Christian community has 
never been a clique of superior persons. His 
thought is less obvious when he continues, 
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‘God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise, and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty, and base 
things of the world and things that are des- 
pised hath God chosen, and things which are 
not, to bring to naught things that are.’ 
We may perhaps see here the working of the 
reminiscence which seems to trouble him 
when he proceeds to recall his original arrival 
at Corinth ‘in weakness and in fear and in 
much trembling,’ after his failure at Athens. 
For failure is plainly written in St. Luke’s 
record of that visit. He had tried to play 
the philosopher there without success. He 
is perhaps remembering also his return to 
Jerusalem after his first essay in preaching 
the Gospel at Damascus, when the young 
Pharisee, proud of his rabbinical education 
and perhaps even more proud of a smatter- 
ing in the Stoicism of Tarsus, came to seek 
further instruction from Simon the Fisher- 
man.! For he must have known quite well 
that he was a man of exceptional ability, 
and he had to curb that knowledge, lest he 
should attribute too much to himself and 
too little to the illumination of grace. 

It is possible, indeed, that we attribute 
to him more than his share in the formation 
of the Church. We owe him so much, and 


1 Gal. i. 18. I do not know how else to render 
ioTropncat. 
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are so dependent on him for our knowledge 
of the stages immediately following the 
first, that we are apt to forget the others of 
whom only uncertain traditions survive. 
To contemporaries these may have seemed 
more important. His travels, so crowded 
with incident, lasted fifteen years at most, 
including three considerable intervals of so- 
journ at Antioch, Corinth, and Ephesus; we 
probably do not know all his routes, but they 
seem to cover no very large space on the 
map. It has been suggested that the publi- 
cation of St. Luke’s writings first gave him 
the prominence which has become perman- 
ent, and led to the collection of all his 
Epistles that could be traced. We may be 
sure that they had not been previously col- 
lected, for otherwise Luke could hardly have 
failed to use them in certain parts of his 
narrative where information was evidently 
wanting. 

Those Epistles introduce us to his own im- 
mediate assistants, some of whom were not 
altogether satisfactory, and afford glimpses 
of other workers in the field; of the elo- 
quent Apollos, of Prisca the notable wife 
of Aquila, of the wealthy slave-owner Phi- 
lemon who may have presided over the 
Church at Colossae. The long list of per- 
sons in the last chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans fills us with unavailing desire to 
know more about them: Andronicus and 
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Junias were ‘ of note among the Apostles,’ 
which may mean much ; Gaius, who could 
provide hospitality for the whole Church 
somewhere, and Erastus, the treasurer of 
an unnamed city, must have been men of 
substance. Not all the converts of the first 
age were foolish or weak and base or des- 
pised, but we have no reason for doubting 
St. Paul’s word when he says that most of 
them were such, and that as such they were 
called by God to confound the wise and the 
strong. 

That gives us the measure of their achieve- 
ment. The Jewish Dispersion first marked 
out the lines of their advance, but it was as 
much a hindrance as an aid. An actively 
disliked minority of the isolated Jewish 
people broke bounds and made an irruption - 
into the social structure of the Roman Em- 
pire. By doing so they forfeited the special 
privileges of a tolerated religion, and found 
themselves in face of the requirement, be- 
coming year by year more stringent, of 
divine honour occasionally rendered to the 
Genius, or even to the person of the Em- 
peror. This they could not give, and the 
refusal made them potential rebels, liable at 
any time to be forced into legally ostensible 
rebellion. They saw this obligation as the 
Wild Beast of the Apocalypse making war 
on the saints. It destroyed for them the 
conception of the Empire as a divinely 
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appointed protector in which St. Paul had 
delighted. The standing persecution, as 
distinguished from sporadic outbursts, 
was inevitable. What we faintly discern, 
through a cloud of exaggeration thinned by 
apologies not always sincere, is an incon- 
spicuous multitude, men and women of 
mediocre abilities and seldom of outstand- 
ing character, desiring to escape notice, but 
when challenged resolutely refusing obedi- 
ence to a law effectively enforced, from 
which there was no escape by flight. In 
less than three hundred years, without 
a weapon in their hands, they drove 
Caesar to capitulation and changed the 
face of the Empire. It was a triumph of 
discipline. 

They are mistaken who see a sudden de- 
clension following. On the one hand, the 
persecuted Church was not the company 
of saints that a pious imagination is apt 
to figure. Persecution itself brought to the 
fore some undesirable and some detestable 
qualities. I am not thinking only of the 
boastful and truculent behaviour of certain 
martyrs, which was a fault of excitation. 
It has often been observed that morality 
suffers under the pressure of a constant 
peril, uncertainty weakening the sense of 
responsibility. Added to this danger was 
the general conviction that martyrdom 
would be a complete cleansing from all sin, 
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and that even a steadfastness not tried to the 
uttermost might knock off a heavy score. 
If we had not Cyprian’s word for it, we 
could hardly believe the demoralization of 
the confessors who tried to wreck his 
disciplinary measures at Carthage. 

On the other hand, the world did not pour 
into the Church, as some have supposed, 
when Constantine opened the door. With 
the possible exception of the little group of 
court prelates that hung about Constantius, 
worldliness was not a characteristic of the 
men who fought on either side in the Arian 
controversy. Nor was there any new 
rush of unsatisfactory candidates for bap- 
tism. The discipline of the catechumenate 
was effective enough to stop anything of 
that kind. It was not only exceptional men 
like Ambrose and Paulinus of Nola who held 
back until they were able to make one great 
act of renunciation. There is evidence that 
many convinced believers of an ordinary 
type had the same scrupulous regard for the 
obligations to be undertaken, and that many 
others waited with the hardly veiled thought 
of enjoying the pleasures of sin for a season. 
Augustine was an exceptional young man, 
but it is probable that he was far from being 
singular when he prayed for a passionate 
conversion, ‘but not yet.’ On all these 
the discipline of the Church pressed heavily 
by anticipation, making them the better 
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Christians when the time came. The great 
difference between their day and ours is that 
such men are now for the most part bap- 
tized Christians, and by that so much the 
worse. 

There was, however, a certain slackness 
consequent upon the peace of the Church. 
It showed itself most gravely in a cessation 
of evangelizing zeal. There seems to have 
been a feeling that with the conversion of 
the Empire the preaching of the Gospel was 
complete. It is intelligible, for the great 
enemy, the Beast of the Apocalypse, was 
slain. Moreover, men’s thoughts were fully 
occupied with the great and apparently 
stable organization of the Empire, which was 
their ‘inhabited world.’ St. Augustine 
laboured at great length to convince an 
inquiring bishop named Hesychius that 
there still remained some barbarous tribes 
beyond the frontier, who must be evan- 
gelized before the great day of the Lord 
could arrive. But little was done for them 
until they began to be aggressive. 

St. Athanasius had the happiness of plant- 
ing a national Church in Abyssinia, con- 
secrating as bishop a young Christian slave 
who had preached the Gospel in the land of 
his captivity. About the same time the 

1 Oixovpévy. An Ecumenical Council was really a 


gathering of the Church of the Empire, under the 
protection and usually at the charges of the Emperor. 
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country of Georgia, north of Armenia, was 
similarly evangelized by a prisoner of war. 
These are two of the most remarkable tri- 
umphs of the Cross, but they hardly belong 
to my subject, having been won apart from 
the ordinary discipline of the Church. The 
greatest of such ventures, however, stands 
to the credit of the Arianizing bishops who 
hung about the Emperor Constantius. Ulfi- 
las, despite his Gothic name of ‘ Little Wolf,’ 
was a Cappadocian of a family carried away 
by Gothic raiders. He is first heard of as 
a reader, trying to teach the Faith. Sent 
by the Gothic king with an embassy to 
Constantius, perhaps as interpreter, he was 
taken in hand by Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
who consecrated and sent him back as 
bishop. An episcopate of forty years suf- 
ficed for the general conversion of the whole 
nation, and thence the Gospel was carried 
to the tribes beyond, which in the course of 
the next two centuries overran the whole 
of the Western Empire. 

Ulfilas and all his disciples are called 
Arians, but their heresy was that of the 
Council of Ariminum, differing from the 
Catholic Faith only by incomplete definition 
and the rejection of the Nicene term con- 
substantial. Whatever their Christianity 

t Duchesne says (Histoire Ancienne, II, p. 571) 


that the final confession put out by Ulfilas before his 
death in 383 is ‘ l’arianisme le plus net.’ I have not 
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may have been, the Catholics of Rome had 
cause to be thankful for it when Alaric at 
the time of the great sack compelled his 
rough barbarians to respect the sacred 
shrines of the city and those who found 
shelterin them. But whatever it may have 
been, the difference was sufficient to prevent 
any amalgamation of the invaders and the 
Roman population of Italy and Gaul. Some 
years ago a German historian regretted the 
inability of Euric to establish a “ Germanic 
National State’ on the ruins of the Empire 
in Southern Gaul;! the attempt, strenu- 
ously made, was unsuccessful because the 
Gothic chieftain was effectively king only of 
his barbarian followers and not of the 
Roman provincials among whom they were 
settled. Thus the failure of the Church to 
effect a local union long retarded there and 
in Spain the rebuilding of a Christian 
civilization ; which on the other hand was 
hastened in Northern Gaul where the Franks 
were evangelized by the Catholics of that 
region. In Spain a reconciliation which 
ought never to have been impossible was 
effected under King Reccared towards 
the end of the seventh century, and the 
Visigoths brought a valuable contribution 


seen the text. But the Gothic bishop Maximinus, in 
conference with Augustine, took his stand definitely 
on the creed of Ariminum, 

t Cambridge Mediaeval History, vol. i, p. 285. 
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to the fervent Catholicism of the people so 
born. 

The slow progress made in Christianizing 
the new nations of Europe may be attributed, 
however, less to any slackness in the workers 
than to the refractoriness of the material. 
The Penitentials—books in which the dis- 
ciplinary methods of the time are set out— 
show how low a standard of conduct was 
attainable, what painful compromises were 
necessary. It is easy to criticize, difficult to 
suggest any better way by which the desired 
end might have been approached. But the 
reaction of the flock on the shepherd was 
terrible. In the dark days of the tenth 
century we see the bishops and clergy of 
Rome descending to the lowest level of the 
surrounding barbarism; if they were not 
quite matched elsewhere, it was partly be- 
cause the rivalry of secular ruffians put a 
check on the excesses of the hierarchy. 

Yet there was always an undercurrent of 
piety, especially in the monasteries, and 
material was at hand for the splendid revival 
ofthe Hildebrandine papacy. Thetrue spirit 
of that movement is better expressed in the 
saying of a humble monk than in masterful 
utterances of the greater pontiffs. When 
Gregory VII was dying at Salerno he made 
his moan : ‘ I have loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity, therefore I die in exile. A 
monk attending him answered: ‘In exile 
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thou canst not be, my lord, for God hath 
given thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the utmost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.’ The faults of the Hildebran- 
dine papacy were many; we believe it to 
have been based on an erroneous conception 
of the hierarchy, and in part, unconsciously, 
on falsified history ; but it ended the degra- 
dation of Christianity into an observance of 
meaningless forms, and restored religion to 
a position of power in human life. It estab- 
lished, for good and for evil, the codified 
canon law, and set on foot the grand 
though unworkable conception of a com- 
pletely unified social order, a Respublica 
Christiana, which was at least an attempt 
to realize the kingdom of God on earth. 
It fell with Boniface VIII in the crime of 
Anagni. 

The subsequent conduct of the papacy 
made the crash of the Reformation inevit- 
able. Nothing could be more unlike the 
aim of that movement than its consequences. 
The great leaders—I do not speak of their 
weaker imitators in England—set out with 
the idea of reforming the whole Church, as 
the Conciliar Gallicans had put it a century 
earlier, ‘in head and members.’ Luther’s 
first step was an appeal to Rome from a 
sentence passed upon him in Germany, and 
at the end of his life he declared that he 
had hoped at first to make the papacy the 
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instrument of reformation. The end of the 
movement was to destroy the unity of the 
Western Church, not by one, but by many 
abiding schisms. It is useless to attempt 
an apportionment of blame, but it is reason- 
able to suppose that a failure of the hier- 
archy to do its duty was at least one cause 
of the disaster. 

Then one may turn to make the curious 
observation that precisely in these disas- 
trous circumstances came a revival of what 
had long been dormant, the evangelistic 
zeal of the Church. The Society of Jesus 
was unquestionably a product of the Refor- 
mation, and who can measure the work of 
the Jesuits for the evangelization of the 
neglected parts of the world ? Others have 
followed, though not without delay. 

And here I find place for two or three 
subordinate observations. This combina- 
tion of schism with evangelization is not 
singular. It was seen long before in the 
meaningless schisms of the Eastern Church, 
nominally doctrinal, but really based on 
personal or racial jealousies. The so-called 
Nestorians of Mesopotamia, tolerated by the 
Persian kings precisely because they had 
quarrelled with the Christians of the Roman 
Empire, planted the Cross in Southern 
India and pushed eastward through the 
steppes and mountains of Central Asia to 
the cities of China. The definite foundation 
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of the Russian Church at Kiev occurred 
when the intermittent schism between 
Rome and Constantinople, caused by the 
affair of Photius, was at one of its acute 
stages. So now, the shattered and dis- 
tracted Western Church has done more than 
the stable East to spread the Gospel. Eng- 
land, which has been described as in this 
aspect a microcosm of the whole, has borne 
a notable part, though not so large a part as 
we are inclined to suppose. And here is a 
wholesome reflection for those who believe 
that the episcopate is the ultimate authority 
inthe Church. Of this work of the Western 
Church by far the greater part has been done 
by those who bow to an authority in the 
Roman Pontiff overriding the episcopate, 
or by those who refuse to acknowledge the 
episcopate at all. The wind does indeed 
blow where it listeth, and we hear the sound 
thereof, but cannot tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth. 

Another reflection is more general. The 
expansion of the Gospel in our day, this 
great achievement, has a strange and dis- 
turbing accompaniment of failure. The 
Church, while making conquests abroad, 
seems to be losing hold of the people long 
entrusted to its charge. The Respublica 
Christiana was never more than elusive 
vision, but the peoples of mediaeval Europe 
were at least in constant touch with the 
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Church, and that state of things survived 
the disintegrating effect of the Reformation. 
Now the touch seems to be lost. If there is 
less active hostility than was shown some 
years ago, it has only been superseded by 
indifference. I leave out of count the pres- 
ent misery of Russia, which may contain a 
promise of good things to come. Elsewhere 
throughout Europe there are vast multi- 
tudes which seem content to live without 
visible religion. No paganism has ever been 
quite like this. And the Church seems to 
be infected with a kind of listlessness in face 
of the fact. 

Thirty years ago a far from hostile wit- 
ness said that the French clergy was with- 
drawn dans sa coqguille. The shrinking of 
the helpless snail from dangerous notice is 
an ominous figure. The trouble does not 
take the same form in England. There is 
prodigious bustle, and sometimes an aggres- 
sive demeanour, but the activities of all 
ministers of religion are mainly reserved 
for a small minority of the population which 
elects to attend divine worship. This re- 
serve is encouraged by presumably well- 
meaning and certainly confident advisers. 
Bishops and priests are warned to mind their 
own business. Especially are they told not 
to meddle with economics and social order. 
Under these heads a very large part of 
human life is ruled out of their province. 
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The advice is far too generally accepted. 
It is, no doubt, true that to talk about 
economics without accurate knowledge is 
folly, but the clergy alone seem to be de- 
barred from such foolishness ; and yet they 
are not necessarily ignorant, while on some 
questions of social order they ought to be 
specially well informed, as they are bound 
to be specially interested. But most of them 
shrink either from the labour of informing 
themselves or from the encounter of rude 
criticism. Leo XIII followed a nobler tra- 
dition when he addressed to the deaf ears 
of the world his two encyclicals on the 
problems of industrial and of political order. 

More strange and disconcerting, though 
perhaps not more disastrous, is the apathy 
of the Church in face of the general drift 
away from religious observances. I do not 
mean that nothing is done, but that failure 
to effect anything of importance is taken 
for granted. But there is something worse 
than cowardly resignation, or even than 
sloth. There is a contented approval of 
what is happening, either genuine or affected 
as a mask for cowardice. Various attitudes 
are adopted. There are those of the school 
of Diotrephes who think that something has 
been gained when tiresome persons are cast 
out of the Church. There are those who 
lean to the mystical conception of the 
Church as the ‘ inclosed garden ’ of the Song 
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of Songs. For Diotrephes, I think, there is 
nothing to be said; the others have an 
arguable case. There certainly are times 
when the proper work of the Church is in- 
tensive cultivation. But the jungle is now 
encroaching. Nor is the mere defensive at 
any time permissible. The mission of the 
Church is not to keep itself alive in a gain- 
saying world, but to bring every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ. 
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